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Mr. PrestDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 


The Executive Committee have invited me 
to deliver the first annual address on this oc- 
-easion. The Constitution of our Society pre- 

- scribes the subjects of this address, and limits 
them to practical agriculture or science as 
_. auxiliary to agriculture. It is to me a source 
of sincere regret, that the task was not de- 
volved upon a more competent person. But 
_ it was not for me to evade the duties it in- 
| volved, nor to shun the responsibility it im- 
_ posed-——to shrink from the post which they 
have assigned, and to display a lukewarm zeal 
- in this noble effort to promote the prosperity 
of our State by advancing ils agricultural in- 
terest. Impelled by a high sense of profes- 
sional and public duty, and by that considera- 
tion alone, | may justly claim the indulgence 
of the Society for its imperfect discharge. 
The extent of our territory and its unde- 
_ veloped resources present their difficulties at 
. the first view. Our State stretches from the 
Ocean on the East, to the tributaries of the 
_ Mississippi on the West, embracing the At- 
__Jantic slope, the intermediate valley, and pass- 
ing the Alleghanies it spreads out upon the 
_ valleys of the western waters, containing the 
- great elements of national wealth in its mi- 
 neral treasures, manufacturing power, outlets 
_ for commerce, diversity of soil, and in its 
capacity for varied agricultural products. It 
_ combines the leading divisions of agriculture 
in farming, planting and grazing. 

With this extensive territory and variety of 
soils, we are commencing an era of improved 
agriculture. Upon the fertility of the soil de- 
pends our suecess—and upon the constituent 
elements of the soil rests its fertility. A know- 

_. ledge of the general origin and composition 
of the soil must form the first foundation on 
which to build. But here science has not 
shed its light upon our pathway. No geolo- 
gical report, with accompanying maps of sur- 

__ veys of the State, has been published in such 

form as to be accessible to the farmers. They 

_ are not informed in regard to the general for- 

mation and prevailing strata of their own 

counties, nor the probable origin of their soils. 

The soils of the State have been but little 
Vor, XIIT.—12, 


studied and accurate analyses have not deve- 
loped the causes of sterility in extensive areas, 
embracing large portions of many counties, 
Our soils are formed from the decomposed 
fragments of the rocks on which they lie, or 
of other rocks.usually at no great distance. 
They consist very nearly of the same sub- 
stances as the rocks themselves from which 
they are formed; and we may not expect any 
ingredient in large quantity, which the rocks 
themselves did not contain, Geologists have 
given the names of stratified and unstratified 
to the leading and grand divisions of these 
rocks. The rocks of the second class differ 
widely in their composition, and will give rise 
to soils partaking of their distinctive charac- 
teristics, ‘ThuS, the granite contains within its 
felspar and mica considerable quantities of 
potash and soda, but there is scarcely any 
lime, and no phosphates beyond mere traces. 
Some varieties of granite do contain these 
substances in fair proportions, but for the most 
part, there is very little of either—[Norton’s 
Elements, 202,]) Soils formed from their de-- 
composition may contain potash of soda, but 
we May with great certainty anticipate a defi- 
ciency of lime and the phosphates. So, in the 
same leading division, some specimens of the 
trap rock contain a proportion of lime, calcu- 
lated as carbonate, equal to 20 per cent. or one- 
fifth of their weight.—[Prof. Johnson,.Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, page 
422, 1847-49.]_ They contain felspar also, trom 
which potash is depived—and soils produced 


from their decomposition will be found more 


fertile than those of granitic origin. 

The stratified rocks present the same dif- 
ferences of composition; they occupy various 
positions and inclinations to the earth’s sur- 
face, but their relative position to each other 


ds always the same in whatever part of the world 


they may be fownd.—{Norton’s Elements, 200.] 
The same differences will pervade the soils 
which exist in the various strata, In this ge- 
neral observation, however, we must except 


-those districts where disturbing influences have 


operated to cover the original rocks by trans- 
ported materials from some other souree—by 
which the crumbled fragments of other forma- 
tions have been drifted in vast quantities, by 
some unknown power, and now overlie the 
original rocks. Even in this event, an inspec- 
tion of a district by a practise@yeye, would 
immediately detect any foreign depusits, and 
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determine their character.-—[Norton’s Ele- 
ments, 206. ] 3 

It is the province of geology to explore the 
structure of the earth’s surface, and to map 
the various strata and leading features—mark- 
ing and describing the location and boundaries 
of the different strata—clearly delineating their 
extent and position, and showing the extent 
and location of the drift formation—giving to 
the farmer a general knowledge of the origin 
and composition of his soil. To this extent 
Prof. Norton says geology may instruct: If a 
farmer “wishes to buy land in a distant re- 
gion, and has no definite knowledge as to its 
character, he may determine its probable qua- 
lity at once from a good geological map. If 
he has cultivated the soil of some particular 
formation, till he has come to like it, and to 
know better how to cultivate it than any other, 
he may, in the same manner, learn where to 
find for himself or for his children, the same 
kind of land, in some other district.” [Norton’s 
Elements, p. 206.] It furnishes to the farmer 
the chart by which he is to be guided in pro- 
curing analyses of his soils. If he desires 
positive information, when the geological map 
points out the general origin and composition 
of his soil, the chemist by definitive analysis 
supplies this demand. 

The practical value of this information may 
be easily explained. All plants consist of or- 
ganic and inorganic substances—the latter of 
which constitute their ashes; and are derived 
solely from the soil. The soil must contain 
these substances or the plant cannot grow. A 
very fertile soil contains all of them in consi- 
derable quantity. Many soils contain some 
of them in large quantities, and are deficient, 
sometimes destitute of others. Thus soils 
formed from granite may be deficient in lime 
and the phosphates, whilst those formed from 
decayed trap may contain lime abundantly. 
In ignorance of its composition, the farmer 
may apply the very ingredient that abounds 
in his soil—the application may be wasted, 
indeed, it may be injurious, as frequently oc- 
curs, where magnesian’ limestone is applied 
to lands abounding in magnesia. In closing 
a very valuable paper on the subject, Professor 
Johnston remarks: ‘The consideration of all 
these facts show how important, in reference 
even to practical purposes, a knowledge of the 
geological structure of a country is, how ne- 
cessary that the general origin and composi- 
tion of the soil should be ascertained, and that 
neither lime nor any other substance should be ap- 
plied to it, of which the chemical composition is not 
exactly known.—[Ed. Jour. Ag., 1849, p. 430.] 

Whilst all of the inorganic substances of 
plants are important to their growth, lime in 
its various combinations is by far the most 
useful and most extensively applied. One of 
the distinctive features in the soils of this 
State is absence of carbonate of lime in nearly 
all.« Throughout the tide water region, as a 
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general fact, there is a deficiency of lime in 
any of its combinations. Wherever this defi- 
ciency occurs it is abundant cause for steri- 
lity. The former President of this Society has 
pointed out this deficiency of lime, and has 
also discovered, that the naturally poor soils 
of that section contain an acid injurious to 
the growth of cultivated crops. The applica- 
tion of mar] or lime corrects this acidity and 
supplies the wants of the soil. Before this 
discovery successive generations had toiled 
with enduring perseverance, but unrewarded 
industry. No amount of industry, no display 
of skill could supply the want of that know- 
ledge. The soils could neither be durably nor 
profitably improved by putrescent manures. 
But the application of calcareous manures 
will give to their worst soils a power of re- 
taining putrescent manures, equal to that of 
the best, and will cause more productiveness 
and yield more profit than any other improve- 
ment practicable in lower Virginia.—[ Ruffin 
on Cal. Manures, 63, 65.] The wants of the 
soil are pointed ont—the remedy is applied— 
permanent and profitable improvement fol- 
lows—the resources of the: State are deve- 
loped—the wealth of the citizen increased— 
private interests and public motives concur to 
stimulate the energies of her farmers. These 
vast. benefits flow from the announcement of 
a single scientific truth, and the extent of its 
value will scarcely be appreciated by the ex- 
isting generation. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that our infor- 
mation in regard to the district above tide wa- 
ter is so limited and uncertain. There is no 
geological map to guide our course. Over the 
different parts of this widely extended area 
we have every variety of primary stratified 
rocks, producing soils of every degree of fer- 
tility. Many counties are covered by gneiss, 
and the soils produced from them are light 
colored, deficient in lime, magnesia, &c. In 
many others, sandstones are the leading for- 
mations, and the soils formed from them are 
the most sterile perhaps to be found in the 
State. 

After crossing the Blue Ridge, we reach the 
limestone formation, which occupies the entire 
length and most of the breadth of the Valley— 
producing soils generally fertile, some of them 
eminently so. Successive strata of sandstone, 
limestone and slate are found in proceeding 
westward from the Valley, terminating in the 
great coal formation of the West. By far the 
greater part of these rich limestone soils are 
destitute of the carbonate of lime, but are sup- 
plied with lime in the form of silicate of 
lime.—[ Professor Gilham. ] 

There is strong reason for believing that a 
deficiency of lime in any of its combinations 
is the chief cause of sterility in the naturally 
poor soils of all those districts, and that an 
increased supply is needed in the more fertile 
soils. For the primary rocks in which quartz, 
mica and felspar predominate, the sandstones, 
mica slates, and clay slates, are generally poor 
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in lime. The less vigorous vegetation of the 
grasses, and clover, the prevalence of pine, 
broom grass and poverty grass are generally 
a sufficient indication of the want of lime in 
a soil. Still, the few experiments with lime 
have not been of a conclusive or satisfactory 
character. If applied without analysis to as- 
certain the composition of the lime, or upon 
soils without a knowledge of their origin, they 
were certainly empirical; from which no safe 
conclusion can be drawn. 

Those striking benefits which have followed 
the application of lime in the tide water dis- 
trict, may be expected on all of the naturally 
poor soils of other sections. It was the re- 
mark of Dr. Anderson, an eminent practical 
chemist of Scotland, that he had never met 
with a poor soil in its natural state, which was 
not benefited in a very great degree by calca- 
reous matter, when administered in proper 
quantities. Experience, he says, has proved 
that by this one operation, such poor land may 
be raised in money value eight times, or from 
five shillings to forty shillings per acre of an- 
nual rent.—[ Professor Johnston, Ed. Quarterly 
Journal, 1847-49, page 526.] The surface of 
whole districts even, is sometimes doubled or 
tripled in value by the use of lime alone— 
barren sandy soils often admit of profitable 
cultivation after lime has been added.—[ Prof. 
Johnston, Edinburgh Quar. Journal, 1847-49, 
p. 526.] In the larger portion of the Atlantic 
Slope the leading strata and prevailing flora 
would indicate the necessity for lime; and, 
wherever this deficiency exists, abundant ob- 
servation and experience prove, that it must 
be supplied as the basis of permanent im- 
provement and profitable agriculture. With 
the lights before us, we are compelled to state 
the case hypothetically, and to deduce conclu- 
sions from analogy. Science has not vet de- 
lineated these areas, and agriculture is still 
misled by isolated and conflicting experiments. 

The members of this Society have assumed 
the high and noble position of public bene- 
factors. They have commenced the laudable 
task of improving the agriculture of the State, 
developing her resources, diffusing scientific 
and practical information with an energy that 
must command the admiration and respect of 
every citizen. Let me urge upon the Society 
that the information shall be founded upon 
correct geological maps and accurate chemi. 
eal analyses. Our public improvements are 
penetrating the limestone formations in almost 
every direction, preparing to furnish the sup- 
ply, as soon as the farmer has learned upon 
what soils lime may be profitably applied. 

I cannot more strongly illustrate the impor- 
tance of this branch of the subject, than by 
some reference to the Agricultural Chemistry 
Association of Scotland.—[Edinburgh Journal 
of Agriculture, 1845-47, page 254, &c.]_ This 
Association numbered near one thousatid mem- 
bers, composed of the most intelligent farmers 
and many of the most distinguished men of 
science. 7 chief object was to afford far- 
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mers analyses at a cheap rate—upon the ac- 
curacy of which they could rely—of soils, 
manures and other substances—to carry on 
investigations bearing on the science and ge- 
neral interests of agriculture—and to diffuse 
information thus collected by public lectures, 
familiar letters and conversations, During 
the first two years of its existence near one 
thousand analyses were made in the labora- 
tory—seventy public lectures were delivered 
by Professor Johnston, in different districts of 
Scotland, to audiences composed chiefly of 
farmers. Many conversational discussions 
were held, and many letters transmitted to dif- 
ferent sections, accompanied by advice of a 
practical character, which the analyses were 
fitted to suggest, or his own observation of the 
agriculture of different districts rendered va- 
luable. He was aided in his laboratory by 
several assistants, and in the field by many 
accurate geological surveys—the composition 
of the marls, limes, manures, crops and soils 
was determined by analyses—an intelligent 
body of farm™rs gave their aid in accurate and 
well conducted experiments; and their united 
efforts led to important results in the judicious 
improvement of their soils, and in the profita- 
ble returns of agriculture. They have ele- 
vated agriculture into that position amongst 
the sciences, in which rational conclusions 
may be drawn from well conducted experi- 
ments: and such, I trust, will soon be the po- 
sition which the agriculture of our own State 
shall occupy, by means of the efforts of this 
Society. 

A knowledge of the origin and composition 
of the soil of those inorganic substances which 
constitute the ashes of plants, and the compo- 
sition of the various manures, are al]l-impor- 
tant to success. But the organic elements of 
plants—oxygen, hydrogen, carbon and nitro- 
gen—must, also, claim attention. The sources 
from which plants derive their oxygen and 
hydrogen are not of practical value to the far- 
mer, as they constitute water, and as oxygen 
is supplied from so many sources. Carbon 
and nitrogen are important elements, and the 
sources from which plants derive their supply 
must be carefully considered. 

The carbon constitutes nearly one-half by 
weight of all dry vegetable substances. This 
leading substance of all plants is derived from 
carbonic acid, in much the largest proportion 
from the atmosphere which surrounds them, 
and by assimilation through their leaves. The 
roots of the plants may furnish a questionable, 
but at any rate, a small proportion —[Somer- 
ville’s Physical Geography, 298; Liebig.] The 
atmosphere which surrounds their leaves is 
the great source from which carbon is sup- 
plied—from which nearly one-half in weight 
of all cultivated crops is derived. Yet the at~ 
mosphere contains only one-thousandth of it s 
weight of carbonic acid. For this small sup-. 
ply there is a constant struggle by all vegeta- 
ble creation. It is necessary to the growth of 
plants, and they will not flourish in an atmos-- 
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phere where the proportion is much reduced. 
It is rapidly absorbed by forests, as well as 
growing crops. Quick growing plants, such 
as grape vines, melons, Indian corn, &c., when 
in full growth, will absorb as it passes, nearly 
all the carbonic acid from quite a swift current 
of air, so that only slight traces of it can after- 
wards be found.—[Norton’s Elements, p. 31.] 
Crops are more flourishing when the uniform 
proportion, existing in the atmosphere under 
ordinary circumstances, is in that body of air 
immediately surrounding their leaves. They 
can no more feed upon the carbonic acid in 
the air above, than they can derive benefit 
from the manure which has never been hauled 
from the farm-pen. Hence they thrive better 
in air that is in motion, and frequently re- 
newed, than in calms.—[Boussingault, 42. ] 
The free access of carbonic acid to their leaves 
promotes their growth, increases their vigor, 
and enriches their secretions.—[Farmers’ En- 
cyclopzedia, 522.] Whatever impedes the free 
circulation of the atmosphere, or exhausts its 
carbonic acid in its progress ‘0 ie growing 
crops, always produces injurious tifects upon 
the cultivated plants. 

It has been observed in Europe, that the 
crops always yield an inferior produce when 
surrounded by thick plantations of timber trees, 
not from the effects of shading, but from their 
exhausting power upon the carbonic acid of 
the air—[Farmers’ Encyclopzdia, Cuthbert 
Johnson.] This is the observed effect, even 
when so large a proportion of the country is 
open, and when the same density of forests 
does not occur as prevails with us. Upon 
many farms there is inexcusable carelessness 
and neglect in the dense growth of old field 
pines in the arable fields, neglected hedge 
rows, ditch and creek banks, sometimes a few 
acres of native forest and irregular outlines 
in the clearings. ‘hese must not be regarded 
as merely negligent, but as positively inju- 
rious—not only as presenting a slovenly ap- 
pearance, rendering the cultivation and enclo- 
sure of the fields more expensive and labo- 
rious, but as diminishing the products of the 
cultivated surface. The old field pine is par- 
ticularly liable to this objection. The rapidity 
of its growth, even upon the poorest soils, 
the number of its leaves show its exhausting 
powers upon the atmosphere. The farmer 
should remember that his crop can thrive no 
better in an atmosphere deprived of its car- 
bonic acid, than in a soil exhausted of its fer- 
tility. If he wishes a striking illustration, let 
‘him sow alternate strips of clover with plas- 
‘ter; or of wheat with guano, and leave narrow 
strips for trial. The plastered clover and the 
guanoed wheat will soon overtop the unaided 
portions, exhaust the air of its carbonic acid 
in passing, and by its greater luxuriance ac- 
tually injure the unaided strips. The experi- 
ment will not present simply a striking con- 
trast—nor injury from shading—but a dimi- 
nished crop, from mere proximity to a more 
uxuriant growth. 


The injurious effects of these patches of 
pines may be impressed by another statement. 
{In four thousand pounds of the atmosphere, 
only four pounds of carbonic acid are inter- 
mixed—or rather more than one pound of car- 
bon—sufficient to form about two pounds of 
dry pine. If, then, we assume the correctness 
of that theory, which asserts the assimilation 
of the entire carbon through the leaves of the 
plants, near four thousand pounds of air must 
have been entirely deprived of its carbonic 
acid to form two pounds of dry pine—or a 
still larger quantity of air partially exhausted. 
Under such circumstances, a gentle current of 
air reaches the borders of the cultigated crops, 
after passing through these patches, of dense 
pines, to supply that food to the growing crop 
which is to make near one-half of its weight. 
It is true that the inequalities of the earth’s 
surface, the varying currents of air, and the 
known property of these gases to intermingle 
and pervade each other will again restore the 
equilibrium, but extensive injury may first en- 
sue. One of the first objects to which the at- 
tention of the farmer should be turned, is the 
removal of all such nuisances in his culti- 
vated fields—leaving nothing but the neces- 
sary shade trees for ornament, or for protec- 
tion to his cattle. 

The next organic element of plants is nitro- 
gen, Of this substance the cultivated plants 
contain small and variable proportions, seldom 
reaching as high as four per cent. One hun- 
dred pounds in the dry staie will generally 
contain about fifty pounds of carbon and about 
two pounds of nitrogen. The proportions are 
used merely for illustration, and not for spe- 
cific information. Small as the relative quan- 
tity of nitrogen is, it forms a most important 
element in plants and manures. It constitutes 
the nutritious principle of plants—that ingre- 
dient which imparts flesh and muscle to ani- 
mals. An eminent author asserts, as the re- 
sult of analysis and observation, that the nu- 
tritious powers of plants are in proportion to 
the quantity of nitrogen they contain.—[Bous- 
singault, 387.] This quantity is increased by 
the supply furnished through the soil on which 
they grow; hence it becomes a most important 
subject for our examination. 

Whilst it plays so prominent a part in the 
nutritious principle of food, it is at the same 
time the eminently enriching quality of all or- 
ganic manures, 270.—[ Boussingault.] It forms 
the chief fertilizing substance in the guanos, 
nitrates and compounds of ammonia; in fact, 
it is the proportion of nitrogen which fixes the 
comparative value of different manures, It 
forms four-fifths of the entire atmosphere, con- 
stantly surrounding the plants, and presenting 
an inexhaustible supply—but generally una- 
vailing in its simple form. 

Plants receive their nitrogen through their 
roots, sometimes from the nitrates, but chiefly 
in the form of ammonia; (Liebig, 70,) the for- 
mation of these compounds then becomes the 


subject of inquiry, as the enriching quality of 
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the manures depends upon the quantity they 
contain. Liberal manuring is the basis of all 
agriculture. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that the farmer must rely upon the produce of 
his own fields and of his animals for the means 
of maintaining the fertility of his lands, and 
that all other manures which he can obtain 
must be regarded as subsidiary to this main 
source of supply. The materials must be col- 
lected and applied with method, system and 
judgment, and with special regard to the pre- 
servation of the compounds of nitrogen, and 
of those inorganic substances found in the 
ashes of the plants. But if negligence and 
waste characterize the operations of the farmer 
in the use of those materials, there can be no 
justification for the purchase of guano or other 
special manures to remedy his improvidence. 

In regard to the farm-yard there are two 
great sources of waste—the drenching effects 
of rain and the heating of manures. The 
most of the compounds of nitrogen, and the 
greater parts of the saline ingredients of ma- 
nures are soluble. Successive washings leave 
little more than the woody fibre of the: ma- 
nure, containing scarcely any fertility. Water 
should never be permitted to run from a farm- 
pen; the quantity of the materials and the 
position of the yard should carefully guard 
against such waste. The extent of the farm- 
pen and the quantity of materials collected 
must be a source of no satisfaction, if the fer- 
tilizing ingredients have been washed out by 
successive rains, 

The other Source of waste is too rapid fer- 
mentation, usually called heating of manures. 
Ammonia is a volatile alkali which is disen- 
gaged from all organic manures by rapid fer- 
mentation. A single example will be suffi- 
cient for illustration. Fresh stable manure in 
the dry state contains near three per cent. of 
nitrogen. After heating in a thick stratum, 
it lost nine-tenths of its weight and contained 

no more than one per cent. of nitrogen, when 
reduced todryness.—[ Boussingault, 285.] This 
degree of heating and extent of loss are rarely 
permitted, and the extreme case is quoted only 
as a warning against any degree of rapid fer- 
mentation, in which ammonia is lost, The 
spreading of plaster, marl and ashes between 
the different layers of the materials of the 
farm-pen, will, to some extent, aid in fixing 
the ammonia and improve the quality of the 
manure. Before hauling out, the heap should 
be turned once or twice to mix the ingredients 
more intimately and produce a more uniform 
decomposition. 

The slow and gradual decomposition of ma- 
nure heaps, containing ashes and calcareous 
earths, not only retain all of the ammonia and 

*\tric acid which are formed from the mate- 

nls placed in compost, but an additional 

aptity is produced by a union between the 
ements of the manure heap, with the free 

{trogen of the atmosphere. In composts thus 
formed, and frequently turned, after prolong- 
ed decomposition, the quantity of nitrogen is 


found to be greater in the ammonia and nitric 
acid than was contained in the whole of the 
substances first placed in compost. [Edinburg 
Quarterly Journal Ag., 1847-49, 582; Prof. 
Johnston, Bousingault, 250.] To produce these 
results, the presence of alkaline or calcareous 
carbonates is necessary; aud the mere heap- 
ing of the materials of the farm-pen is not 
sufficient. [Boussingault, 249.] As these com- 
pounds of nitrogen constitute the chief ferti- 
lizing ingredient of putrescent manures, the 
conditions necessary to their formation should 
exist in the compost heap, and all the means 
of increasing their quantity, should be care- 
fully adopted. 

In pointing out the important requisites in 
the preparation of farm-pen manures, | do not 
wish to be understood as recommending the 
use of all the resources of the farm in that 
mode. The farm-pen, to some. extent, is in- 
dispensable. There must be sufficient mate- 
rials collected to absorb and retain the ma- 
nures, when any portion of the cattle are 
penned. Further than this I do not regard 
the accumulation of vegetable substances eco- 
nomical or judicious. 

Among some farmers, there is a prevalent 
impression that the process of digestion by 
the cattle adds to the fertilizing ingredients of 
the farm-pen—in other words, makes the ma- 
terials of the farm-pen richer. ‘This impres- 
sion must be removed at once by the statement 
that nitrogen constitutes both the nutritious 
principles of food, and the chief fertilizing 
ingredient of the manures. That portion of 
the nitrogen which is abstracted in the forma- 
tion of flesh, and which is exhaled from the 
animal, is so much withdrawn from the ferti- 
lity of the manures—to which must be added 
that portion of the phosphates which forms 
the bones. A ton of wheat straw, then, must 
be regarded as containing a larger amount of 
enriching elements before being fed to cattle, 
than after the process of digestion. 

There is always a large surplus of straw 
and other materials not needed for farm-pens; 
and the best disposition of this is to haul it 
directly to the land you desire to manure, and 
to spread it broadcast. It is much lighter in 
hauling when dry, and can be hauled in more 
convenient seasons. In the process of decay 
no fertilizing principle is given off to the air; 
for it is asserted on high authority, as the re- 
sult of experiment, that a substance contain- 
ing nitrogen, all of whose parts are in contact 
with the air, in the process of decomposilion, 
never contributes nitrogen to the confined at- 
mosphere in whichitis placed. [Boussingaulrt, 
242.] But on the contrary, a portion of the 
hydrogen evolved in putrefaction unites with 
he nitrogen of the atmosphere surrounding it, 
and forms ammonia. The absorbent powers 
of the soil and of the organic substances are 
sufficient to retain the ammonia thus formed, 
until consumed by the growing crop. - 

The production of ammonia and nitric acid 
from the nitrogen of the atmosphere by the 
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decay of organic matter in the soil, is unhesi- | trefaction, whether occurring in the farm-pen 


tatingly asserted by Professor Johnston—even 
when the decomposing substance 1s purely car- 
bonaceous. [Ed. Quar. Jour. Ag., 1849, p. 584.] 
is unnecessar 
cheer upon ~altiel these results rest; but 
to assume the conclusion as correct, that when 
decomposition of organic matter occurs In 
contact with air, a small and variable propor- 
tion of ammonia and nitric acid are produced 
at the expense of the free nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere. [Ibid.; see also Boussingaullt, 312; 
Malder, as quoted in Edinb’g Jour. Ag., 1847, 
p. 47.] In this connection he also states, ‘in 
proportion as the presence of lime promotes 
this decay of vegetable and other organic mat- 
ter in the soil, in the same proportion does it 
promote the production of ammonia and nitric 
acid at the expense of the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere; and this may be regarded as one 
of the valuable and constant purposes served 
by the presence of calcareous matter in the 
soil.” And, “lime influences in an unknown 
degree the nitrogen of the atmosphere to be- 
come fixed in larger proportion in the soil, in 


the form of nitric acid and ammonia than. 


would otherwise be the case; and this it does, 
both by the greater amount of decay or oxida- 
tion, which it brings about in a given time, 
and by the kinds of compounds, which, under 
its influence, the organic matter is persuaded 
to form. 
L have thought proper to impress upon the 
‘Society the fact, that the decomposition of 
vegetable substances may be as judiciously 
conducted in the soil, or on its surface, as in 
the farm-pen—and that there is really no gain 
from the laborious process of hauling in straw 
to be drenched with rain and partially fer- 
mented, to be hauled out with great additional 
weight and labor. Even unrotted pine leaves, 
as raked up from the woods—though on acid 
soils they produce injurious effects—on soils 
which have been rendered calcareous, “ pro- 
duce only and always beneficial results; and 
that is the best as well as the cheapest mode 
of their application.”—[Ruffin’s Essay on Cal. 
Manures, p. 72.] These researches of dis- 
tinguished chemists are In accordance with 
the observations of intelligent farmers; and I 
know of nothing within the range of well con- 
ducted experiments that contradict them. It 
has been long known, that no benefit was de- 
rived from ploughing under summer cow-pens: 
it is explained by the fact that the absorbent 
powers of the soil can retain the ammo- 
nia, and that further decomposition increases 
‘t from the air. The observed effects of top- 
dressing may receive the same solution; as 
also the shallow covering of manures. The 
striking effects produced by covering young 
clover with straw, weeds or other vegetable 
substances—producing results in the growth 
and luxuriance of the clover far surpassing 
the apparent fertility imparted by the cover- 
ing—may be explained by the same reasoning. 
Indeed, the ultimate products of decay and pu- 


to give the abstruse laws of 


or in the soil, are carbonic acid, water and aim- 
monia. [Liebig, 105.] The quantity and quality 
of the organic matter will be the measure of 
fertility imparted to the soil in its ultimate de- 
composition. The greatest return may not be 
received in the first crop, but the maximum of 
improvement to the land, and the most suc- 
cessful cropping for a series of years will 
follow. 

It may be proper also to state that the de- 
composition of the straw, &c., furnishes a con- 
Stant supply of carbonic acid to the leaves 
and roots of growing plants, which must not 
be regarded as trivial or insignificant. For 
four tons of perfectly dry vegetable matter 
will yield nearly one-fourth as much carbonic 
acid as exists in the whole atmosphere over an 
acre of land. It is constantly rising through 
their leaves and furnishing an additional sup- 
ply of food. It also acts in combination with 
water as a solvent upon the mineral ingredients 
of the soil, and by this means furnishes an in- 
creased supply of the inorganic elements of 
food to plants. The power of water charged 
with carbonic acid to dissolve the important 
minerals was tested by the Professors Rogers, 
late of our University. By their experiments, 
the specimens digested in carbonic acid water 
frequently furnished a sufticient amount of the 
dissolved mineral to admit of quantitative an- 
alysis—reaching in some instances from 3} to 
1 per cent. of the whole mass, [Edinbg. Quar. 
Jour. 1847. | 

The other means of fixing the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere is by a proper rotation of crops. 
It appears to be a well established fact, that 
certain plants possess the power of assimilat- 
ing and fixing the nitrogen of the air, either 
directly through their roots, or by inducing 
the formation of a compound of nitrogen which 
is appropriated. Among these plants the clo- 
vers, peas, beans, and all pod bearing or legu- 
minous plants, aré the principal. [Boussin- 
gault.] The more frequently they come into 
the rotation, the greater will be the relative 
assimilation of nitrogen, and the consequent 
supply of ammonia to the soil. Direct analy- 
sis has settled the fact that where those plan!s 
come into the rotation, the amount of nitrogen 
contained in the crops, greatly exceeds that 
applied to the soil in the whole of the manures, 
showing an excess per acre, of from thirty to 
one hundred pounds of nitrogen. [Boussin- 
gault.] This valuable property of this class 
of plants distinguishes them as the best ame- 
liorating crops in any rotation. It is due to 
that distinctive power of feeding upon the ni- 
trogen of the atmosphere, and preparing it for 
the food of the cereal, or other marketable 
crops in the rotation. This class of plants 
must not be regarded as the means of retain- 
ing in the soil what it previously possessed ; 
but as making a large addition to its fertility 
through this power of supplying nitrogen; and 
to this must be attributed one of the great be- 
nefits derived from the usual field system, 
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where two clover crops intervene in the five 
years, 

I have now, Mr. President, shown the inex- 
haustible supply of organic food tor plants 
within the atmosphere which surrounds us—a 
supply which is constantly kept up by com- 
bustion, the decay of organic matter and the 
respiration of animals—producing an eternal 
circulation of matter between the earth and 
air, by those unchanging laws, which an all 
wise Creator has ordained. Whilst combus- 
tion, respiration and decay tend constantly to 
render the air impure and unhealthy by con- 
suming its oxygen and increasing its carbonic 
acid, vegetable life is continually absorbing 
the carbonic acid and throwing back pure 
oxygen. And so, upon the nitrogen of the 
aimosphere by means more obscure, but still 
as certain and invariable, the uniform relation 
is preserved between the air and earth by 
means of’the vegetable creation. The earth 
must produce its vegetation to purify the air 
for the health of man. The winds will sow 
noxious seed, if the industry of man does not 
Scatter those that are valuable. If you do hot 
sow grasses for stock, the earth will produce 
its weeds for vermin. The material world 
has its unchanging laws, and amongst these it 
is plainly written that a living vegetation must 
spring up to purify the air, in exact proportion 
as combustion, respiration and decay proceed. 
Under the direction of intelligent industry this 
living vegetation furnishes the food for ani- 
mais and men. The air can supply nutri- 
tious erops as easily as it can noxious weeds. 
Man has his obligations and duties to perform 
in respect to the material world—made after 
the likeness of his Creator, with the linea- 
ments of divinity traced upon him, and a 
living soul breathed within him, he is sent 
forth to subdue the earth and to have dominion 
over every living thing; not with folded hands 
and in slothful idleness, but in the sweat of 
his face shall he eat his bread, until he returns 
unto the earth. If like the sluggard he folds 
his hands, thistles and briars will spring up 
around him, and poverty and want will come 
as an armed man. It was not promised to 
the slothful, that bounteous crops should crown 
his sloth, but that thistles and briars, the pests 
of the vegetable creation, should be the min- 
istering agents to purify the air which he con- 
taminated. 

That element of the air which is the nutri- 
tious principle of food is also the ingredient 
of fertility to the soil. We have already seen, 
that the clover crop has the peculiar power, 


with the leguminous plants, of assimilating | 


the nitrogen of the air. A good clover crop 
on every field should be a paramount object 
with the farmer, A considerable outlay may 
be justified to bring the land into such condi- 
tion that it will produce it. A large propor- 
tion of the materials for manuring may be 
profitably applied to aid it. Special manures 
may be safely purchased to effect this object. 
When the land has been so far improved as 


to secure a good stand of clover, plaster is the 
specific manure for that crop. ‘There are some 
soils upon which plaster produces no effect. 
It is stated in Coleman’s European Agricul- 
ture, (273) that in all England, he had not 
been able to find a well attested example of 
its being applied with any benefit whatever. 
Some soils, marls and limestones, contain it 
in sufficient quantity to render its application 
unnecessary—and the mere application of 
marl or lime may decompose some sulphate 
in the soil and furnish a sufficient supply. Its 
general effect is to double the crop of clover; 
and [ cannot more strongly impress upon far- 
mers its great value in producing this result, 
than by guoting from an eminent French au- 
thor. Direct analysis shows, where the clover 
crop is increased one ton by the iatervention 
of plaster, there is a gain of over one hundred 
pounds of ammonia, and this gain is caused 
solely by the application of plaster.—[Bous- 
singault, 325] ‘This is more than sufficient 
to supply a large wheat crop. The plaster 
has no direct action upon wheat, and it is only 
through the medium of the clover that its be- 
neficial influence is exerted. | 
The quantity of plaster applied to the acre 
in many parts of Europe, varies from 1} cwt. 
to 16 cwt., or three-quarters of a ton per acre.— 
[ Boussingault, 320.] It is stated that in a mo- 
derately manured soil, as all the world knows, 
plaster shows no sensible improvement; and 
that it is to throw away both money and trou- 
ble to put plaster upon an unkindly and impo- 
verished bottom.—[ Boussingault, 326] ! am 
not informed of any trials with plaster in such 
quantities in this State as prevails in European 
practice. But in many respects the observed 
effects of the application differ on the two con- 
tinents. Our soils have not been sufficiently 
studied, nor has our observation been suffi- 
ciently collected and compared, to account for 
the conflicting results. The effect of plaster 
is certainly much greater as organic matter 
accumulates in the soil, and more invariable 
in its benefits; yet | have frequently seen very 
remarkable benefits from its use on Jand so 
far exhausted that it would not produce ten 
bushels of corn peracre. The effects of plas- 
ter are as stiking upon corn and tobacco as 
upon the clover, and its benefits seem to in- 
crease in proportion to the quantity of unrotted 
litter applied to the soil, and the longer inter- 
vals between the hoe crops. Many of the 
failures in the use of plaster may have been 
caused by a want of organic matter in the soil, 
and where the system heretofore pursued in 
the State has been one so exhausting, it may 
be proper to guard the farmer against an er- 
roneous conclusion as to the value of plaster 
from a single failure. Wherever it succeeds, 
I regard it in connection with clover, by far 
the most economical and valuable fertilizer; 
and that one of the chief benefits of all other 
applications to our Jand, is to bring the soil 
into that condition, which will enable plaster 
and clover to act efficiently. A good clover 
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crop contains, with the exception of silica, all 
of the organic and inorganic elements of a 
large wheat crop in excess. When this is 
secured, the farmer has laid the foundation for 
good wheat crops and for successful improve- 
nyent. 

The Society will perceive, that I am urging 
a course of practice, which has in view the 
accumulation of organic matter in the soil in 
the speediest practicable time. No observing 
farmer, who has looked to the course of cul- 
ture in this State from its first settlement, can 
be ignorant of the great loss of organic matter 
that hasensued. Successive crops of tobacco 
on the virgin soil, frequent repetition of the 
corn crops, followed by wheat or oats, shallow 
ploughings, excessive grazing, with no inter- 
vening ameliorating crops, characterize the 
outline of our destructive system. We look 
back to the past, not to express vain regrets, 
but to gather instruction. Our purpose here 
is not to scatter reproaches, but to sow the 
seed of knowledge, to stimulate by encourage- 
ment, and to promise to the intelligent appli- 
cation of labor and industry the full fruition 
of success. 

The vegetable matter in the soil tends to 
reiain the soluble saline matter and to keep it 
trom being washed away; the presence in con- 
siderable quantity becomes desirable when we 
wish to maintain a soil in a high state of fer- 
tility. The lands may be ploughed much 
deeper, and the injurious effects of heavy rains 
to a considerable degree obviated. ‘The most 
of the fertilizing elements are soluble—many 
of them highly so. Now, the quantity of wa- 
‘er that falls on one acre of land, is one hundred 
tons for every inch in depth, or three thousand 
tons for thirty inches, the usual annual fall 
of water. The solvent power of water, and 
the annual average quantity which falls, are 
sufficiently certain for practical purposes. The 
injury resulting to the land will depend upon 
its condition,if the land be protected by grasses, 
the flowing of water over it produces only be- 
neficial effects. Such is the whole theory of 
irrigation-—where in practice the water of 
streams is turned upon the meadows and made 
to overflow them for several weeks, then turned 
off for a few days and again turned upon them 
for two or three weeks, and this alternate 
flooding and drying continued for several 
months, the effect does not depend upon the 
sediment deposited by the water, though se- 
diment increases the effect, water, without 
any perceptible sediment, may be successfully 
used—nor does the success depend upon the 
want of water, for irrigation is practised in 
England and Scotland, in the months of De- 
cember and January, when the soil is saturated 
with water. The conditions for success are 
“that the land be thoroughly drained and the 
water be kept flowing and not be permitted to 
stagnate.—[Low’s Practical Agriculture, 574.] 
The running of water over lands protected by 
grasses, whether from streams or showers, 
must be regarded as benefical. 

a 


It is when land is cultivated, containing but 
little vegetable matter, ploughed shallow or 
left unprotected by clovers and grasses, that 
heavy rains may be feared. As you deepen 
the soil and increase the quantity of vegetable 
matter, less and less injury results, until you 
reach the extent of modern improvements in 
the practice of subsoiling and tile draining. 
Then we are informed when the land is tho- 
roughly drained and subsoiled, so that the rain 
sinks where it falls and makes its way through 
near three feet of soil before it escapes, it is a 
question whether, in ordinary circumstances, 
it will carry away much more than it brings 
with it from the air—[Ed. Quar. Jour. Ag. 
1849, 592, Prof. Johnston.] If the quantity 
which it carried into the tile drains was appre- 
ciable, analysis would detect the quantity and 
solve the doubt; and such a question would 
never have been stated as matter of doubt by 
so distinguished a chemist as Prof. Johnson. 
This furnishes a striking illustration of the 
absorbent powers of the soil, of the organic 
matter contained in it. Whatever fertilizing 
ingredients the rain water may dissolve, when 
it sinks into the tile drains, the soi] has-ab- 
sorbed them so completely as to leave it doubt- 
ful, whether the water carries away more than 
fell from the clouds. What stronger evidence 
can be furnished in favor of thorough draining 
and deep ploughing? ‘The manure applied on 
such a soil becomes fixed and permanent, until 
consumed by successive crops. 

The land should be gradually broken deeper 
with the turning plough as its fertility in- 
creases. In stiff clay soils early fall or winter 
ploughing is advisable, in order to obtain the 
pulverizing influence of frosts and freezes. 
To expose the greatest amount of surface to 
the action of the air, the furrow slice should 
incline as near as practicable at an angle of 
45 degrees—and to procure this inclination the 
depth cut should be two-thirds of the width— 
or in the proportion of eight inches deep to 
twelve wide.—[Low’s Practical Agriculture, 
p. 218.] Ifthe furrow be too wide for its depth, 
it will lie too flat and overlap; and if too deep 
for its width, it will be too near vertical, and 
will fall back into the furrow. Absolute ac- 
curacy cannot be practically attained; but an 
experienced ploughman will soon leain to 
gauge his plough when the correct principles 
are understood. In ploughing matches, the 
“English are exact and positive in prescribing 
the depth of the ploughing and the width of 
the furrow-slice, even to half an inch, and in- 
sist upon a uniform width throughout the 
whole.”-—[Colman’s European Agriculture, 
vol. 1, p. 457.] This is one of the great ope- 
rations of husbandry, upon which success 
mainly depends; and that practical accuracy 
which has been attained, should be held up 
as a standard for imitation. af 

The careful preparation of land by plough- 
ing and harrowing is far more important in a 
sparse population, where labor is high, than a 
dense population, where it is cheap. With us 
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labor is high, and agricultural products com- 
paratively cheap. ‘The horse can be more 
cheaply fed, and may be more extensively 
and judiciously used. Hence all of those di- 
rections for thorough preparation of the land 
by the plough and harrow, so strongly pressed 
by intelligent farmers in dense populations 
apply with far greater force amongst us. And 
to the same extent in favor of using those ma- 
chines for labor-saving, which have rendered 
so conspicuous the inventive genius of our 
mechanics, 

In extensive regions of the State the soil 
has become so much exhausted by scourging 
cultivation, that improvement from the re- 
sources of the farm is slow and discouraging, 
even under the direction of experience and 
judgment. The disappointment of sanguine 
hopes often chills the enthusiasm of young 
men, and disgusts them with the efforts at im- 
provement. The foundation for more rapid 
_ Improvement may be judiciously laid in the use 
of guano and other special manures. They 
are powerful anxiliaries to the materials of the 
farm in its rapid improvement. Though not 
permanent improvers, of themselves, they fur- 
nish the materials in straw and clover for con- 
tinued improvement. When used for the pur- 
pose of improvement, very light grazing ought 
to follow until the land is so far supplied with 
organic matter as to bear the loss by grazing. 
The use of special manures is always more 
beneficial in connection with manures of the 
farm.—[{Norton’s Elements, 107. ‘Transac- 
tions of the Highland Agricultural Society, 
1848-49; “Special Manures.”] ‘The effect of 
special manures is to cause a heavy produc- 
tion, without supplying all the ingredients 
which the crops need, and unless ameliorating 
crops occur, or vegetable litter be supplied, 
exhaustion of the land will follow their con- 
tinued use. Many special manures frequently 
yield as heavy and as profitable returns as 
guano: the nitrates of potash and soda—the 
compounds of ammonia—sulphate of soda— 
and those substances in combination with va- 
rious manures. A series of very carefully 
conducted experiments with a large number 
of special manures, embracing the guanos, 
will be found detailed in the Transactions of 
the Highland Agricultural Society, 1848-49. 
They recommend the use of all as tep dress- 
ings to the grain crops about the middle of the 
spring. I bring them to the notice of the So- 
ciety as the farmers generally have been un- 
able to procure guano in time for use in sow- 
ing their wheat; and there is every reason to 
believe that a spring top dressing is as valua- 
ble an application as any other. 
__In addition to the value of guano as an aux- 
iliary in the improvement of the land, it may be 
profitably used on all lands of moderate fer- 
tility. At least, such is the result of my ob- 
servation and experience, It hastens the ma- 
turity of the wheat and tobacco crop, and this 


may be regarded as one of its valuable quali-: 


ties. When applied to tobacco, it produces a 


marked improvement on the wheat crop that 
follows—very little inferior to the direct ap- 
plication to the wheat. 

There are large areas of the State peculiarly 
adapted to the crop of tobacco—this has been 
generally regarded as an exhausting crop; and 
this may be the usual consequence, but is not 
the necessary effect. A crop of one thousand 
pounds of leaf tobacco, which may be re- 
garded as a fair crop from one acre, contains 
only a pound and a half of the phosphate of 
lime, seven of malate of lime, about two otf 
the compounds of potash, and no magnesia.— 
[Boussingault, 166.] A wheat crop from an 
acre, contains in the grain alone, twelve pounds 
of phosphoric acid, one of lime, four of mag- 
nesia and seven of potash and soda.—[Bous- 
singault, 366.} The wheat crop exhausts far 
more for the soil than the tobacco crop, but of 
a different class of ingredients—and hence it 
succeeds so admirably in following tobacco. 

It is stated in Thaer’s. Principles of Agri- 
culture, as the result of general observation, 
that four loads of dung per acre will place the 
land in the same situation as before the crop. 
That, “the four loads of dung form the chief 
item of expenditure that must be laid to the 
tobacco crop; and for this reason the.culture 
of tobacco is most practiced in those places 
where dung can be obtained at a low price.” 
Ever for this smal] amount of manure no mag- 
nesia, and only a small proportion of the phos- 
phates are consumed. This is the result of 
observation in those portions of Europe where 
tobacco is cultivated, and where manures are 
systematically collected and have an exact 
marketable value. It is obvious, then, that 
neither general observation nor analysis would 
indicate this as an exhausting crop; and where 
exhaustion follows its culture, it may be traced 
to neglect, or injudicious over-cropping by the 
planter. It is not a crop that is incompatible 
with rapid improvement nor profitable agricul- 
ture; and extensive districts of the State are 
better adapted to its cultivation than to any 
other crop—those formations which contain 
potash, but are deficient in lime, magnesia and 
the phosphates—and where the distance from 
the limestone formations render improvement 
by lime too expensive. Plaster produces a 
most striking effect upon the growth of the 
plant, though it contains no sulphate of lime, 
and a very inconsiderable amount of sulphate 
of potash. The benefits of the application are 
beyond doubt; the mode of its operation is 
uncertain. The production of tobacco may 
be greatly extended by the use of unrotted 
leaves, ashes and guano—without employing 
the manuring products of cultivated crops— 
and as it furnishes no materials for manure, it 
might properly be thrown upon other sources 
to supply its wants. 

No particular rotation of crops can be re- 
commended as suitable to a State so exten- 
sive, with soil and productions so diversified— 
the extended rotations of continental Europe 
being wholly unsuited to the sparsity of our 
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population, and the distance from market. 
Weare cenfined to fewer staple crops for mar- 
ket, and more frequent repetition of the clo- 
vers and grasses for improvers. ‘The usual 
five field system, of one hoe crop, two wheat, 
and two clover crops, forms one of the best 
rotations, and is as scourging as can be judi- 
ciously practised on any, except soils of high 
fertility. This is objectionable in the too fre- 
quent repetition of wheat and clover. It has 


been observed in the best wheat countries that | 


the growth of particular classes of weeds, and 
the multiplication of parasitic plants, as rust, 
mildew and smut are favored by too frequent 
alternations of the same, or nearly allied plants. 
This effect is said to be still more remarkable 
in the case of insects. Some are proper to 
peculiar species of plants, and when the crops 
are not varied, it is often found that a de- 
structive multiplication of these species takes 
place.—[Low’s Practical Agriculture.] The 
southern border of our State is near the south- 
ern boundary of successful wheat culture, and 
may consequently be more liable to the disas- 
ters peculiar to the crop—to those insects and 
parasitic plants which prove so destructive. 
It is worthy of experiment whether the wheat 
crops should not succeed each other at longer 
intervals, by adopting a more extended rota- 
tion. ‘Though we are too far south for the 
safest and most successful wheat culture, the 
wheat of a southern climate is more valuable. 
The wheat of northern latitudes contains from 
16 to 20 per cent. of water, whilst that of warm 
countries has only from 8 to 10 per cent.— 
[Boussingault, 173.] It is the small propor- 
tion of water which ensures its keeping well, 
and gives command of more extended and va- 
rious markets for shipment. 

The selecting of seed and frequent changes 
are of great benefit. New varieties of well 
selected seed brought from other sections of 
the State, or from other States, are almost in- 
variably more productive when first intro- 
duced. In aelimate not very favorable to the 
full maturity and perfection of the wheat, fre- 
quent changes from a distance are advisable. 
It has been observed that the minor varieties 
of any species of wheat are not permanent in 
their character, though under conditions, they 
will remain unchanged for an indefinite pe- 
riod. Under other circumstances, however, 
they degenerate, and hence particular kinds 
that were once valued, have now ceased to be 
so.—[Low’s Practical Agriculture, 334. ] 

Many portions of the State are admirably 
adapted to grazing and feeding stock; and 
there is scarcely any portion of it in which a 
surplus cannot be profitably raised. Under the 
most unfavorable circumstances in the plant- 
ing region where tobacco is the chief staple, 
and requires so much time and attention, the 
surplus products of the farm mayv be profitably 
fed. In respect to the raising of hogs, I have 
seen it fairly tested by a planter in my own 
section of the State. He raised over forty-five 
thousand pounds of pork, nett, for successive 
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years, being more than one thousand pounds 
for each laborer, and without any diminution 
of his crops. It is well known, that corn is 
unrivalled in its quality for fattening, as com- 
|pared with the cultivated grains, containing 
by recent analysis near ten per cent. of fatty 
matter. [Norton’s Elements, 131.] Its pro- 
duction may bé pushed to almost any extent 
by an improved agriculture and judicious feed- 
ing and grazing; and at the usual range oi 
prices between corn and pork in the country, 
it is more profitable to feed than to sell—be- 
sides it furnishes large resources in feeding 
for the improvement of the land. It is a con- 
tinual reproach that hogs are driven from other 
States and sold in this. No justification can 
be plead on the score of economy or profit, in 
the sale of agricultural products to purchase 
meat. Indeed there is something surpassingly 
ridiculous in the very suggestion that a strictly 
agricultural community should purchase its 
meat from another State. 

It is true, we do not possess the humid cli- 
mate of England and Scotland, nor have such 
frequent showers of rain, and cannot therefore 
graze so heavily nor support so large a num- 
ber of live stock: yet the cutting of two tons 
of clover from an acre annually, is a good 
crop in any country. Whenever this can be 
done, the most improved breeds of stock may 
be introduced. One of the striking faults 
in our agriculture is the cultivatton of too 
large a surface. A larger portion should be 
laid down to grass and devoted to grazing. It 
is difficult to break through fixed prejudices 
and habitudes of thought, to remove the con- 
viction that grazing impoverishes Jand. In all 
of the older cultivated countries it is one of 
the well established means of improvement. 
“lands after cropping may be laid down to 
grass and grazed with constantly increasing 
fertility, butif suffered to become full of weeds, 
the improvement is slow, if perceptible at all.” 
[Low. Prac. Ag.] This is the leading distinc- 


lion between cultivated grasses and weeds, 
and should be remembered. Those plants 
which are nutritious to animals are fertilizing 
to lands; and in almost that exact relation; 
for they derive their nutritious principles and 
fertilizing powers from the proportion of nitro- 
gen they contain. Beginning with the strictest 
leguminous plants and clovers, and descending 
through the grasses to the weeds, the relation 
between the nutritive and fertilizing powers, 
is sufficiently well established for practical 
purposes. 

Whilst this State is eminently agricultural, 
we should not look upon Agriculture as sepa- 
rate and distinct from other great branches of 
industry. It is not upon that foundation alone 
that national prosperity is built; butjointly and 
inseparably upon its commerce and its manu- 
factures. ‘These leading branches of industry 
constitute the triune embodiment of a State’s 
prosperity, not separate and antagonistic, but 
one and indivisible. 

The progress of Agriculture in this State 
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-has been much retarded by a want of free in- 
tercgurse among her farmers, and the collec- 
tion of their united experience. Isolated as 
they have been, their experience and informa- 
tion depart with them. An Agricultural So- 
ciety consolidates this experience and trans- 
mits it to future generations with constantly 
increasing knowledge. Such are the vast ad- 
vantages arising from the collected informa- 
tion of scientific and professional men, that 
they have expanded from counties to States, 
from States to nations, and from nations to 
continents. Europe and America consult to- 
gether over the winds and currents of the 
ocean, that commerce may more cheaply and 
expeditiously interchange the products of agri- 
culture and manufactures. And as a result 
of the exhibition of the industry of nations, 
American ingenuity in the construction of the 
reaper, bids fair to prove victorious over the 
cheap labor of Europe on their own harvest 
fields. 

Another cause for the slow progress of our 
Agriculture will be found in the fact, that Vir- 
ginia has contributed to the service of the Re- 
public, trom the first struggles for indepen- 
dence, many of her most distinguished suns. 
They devoted their intellect, energy and pa- 
triotism to the service of our common country. 
Nor can we repine at this when we behold the 
result of their labors; when we look over the 
vast extent of country contained within the 
limits of the confederacy—stretching from 
ocean to ocean—embracing an area unsur- 
passed in fertility, ynrivalled in the value and 
variety of its productions—when we look to 
its agriculture, commerce and manufactures— 
its universities, colleges and common schools 
—its rail roads and canals, binding together 
distant portions of the confederacy, uniting 
them in interest, consolidating them in power 
—when we see its rapid strides to the highest 
position among the nations of the earth—with- 
in the lifetime of a single man—for the Repub- 
lic is not yet so old as many of its citizens— 
commanding respect, not by standing armies, 
nor by its navy; but by the successful devel- 
opment of its mighty resources, the inherent 
patriotism of its people, the great principle of 
popular freedom which it represents, and by 
the historic lustre which surrounds the names 
of its early heroes and statesmen. In its early 
Struggles, in its onward progress, on every 
page of its history, the names of Virginia’s 
sons will be found—beginning with his, whom 
veneration and affection have united in call- 
ing the father of his country! They devoted 
to the service of our common country that 
ardent patriotism, those mighty intellects and 
that enduring fortitude, which in the service 
of their own State might have raised her to 
the height of material and physical power. 
But who is there so sordidj that he would ex- 
change the glories of the past, for the material 
i whe of the present—who would barter the 

istoric glory of her sons, for any amount of 


of inhabitants? They achieved for themselves 
undying fame, that immortality which history 
can give—their works live after them—and 
the world gazes in amazement upon the fruits 
of their toil—in the onward march, the un- 
checked progress of the great Republic. Vir- 
ginia gave, not only her sons, but an empire 
to the common country—and out of that has 
been carved a State, that has already surpass- 
ed her in population and wealth, We may 
look back upon her noble deeds and her mu- 
nificence with a glow of pride and a holy 
desire to emulate; but let not her glory rest 
in the history of the past, nor her sons igno- 
bly repose upon the monuments of her former 
greatness. 

There is abundant reason to stimulate our 
utmost energies, to rouse our noblest feelings. 
Our own colleges are now flourishing, and our 
University is fulfilling the anticipations of its 
great projector in his last and noblest gift to 
the State. Extensive and thorough education 
will soon meet the demands for its exercise, 
and be brought to bear upon the great interests 
of the State. Providence has furnished a f[er- 
tile soil, a genial climate, countless wealth in 
the undeveloped mineral resources of the grow- 
ing west, a noble bay, harbors and roads, na- 
vigable rivers and unsurpassed water powers. 
Look upon her varied agricultural resources, 
upon her lime, plaster, iron, coal—look upon 
the market gardens of the tide-water region, 
and stretch your eyes to the great water shed 
of the trans-alleghany, until you reach the 
banks of the beautiful Ohio, the tributaries of 
the mighty Mississippi, and tell me in what 
department of industry, in what field of enter- 
prise you cannot engage? What fields for 
agriculture, what outlets for commerce, what 
materials and power for manufactures present 
themselves to our vision, invite our selection. 
Others have laid the foundations of her fame 
in heroic deeds and in devoted patriotism. 
Upon the present generation devolves the duty 
of advancing her prosperity and her power. 
That in the development of her material power, 
fanaticism shall find an impassable barrier, and 
our peculiar institutions shall find not only 
security, but a cessation from disturbance. 
That proprietory rights shall repose on physi- 
cal power, when the shield of the constitution 
fails to protect. That the State which held so 
conspicuous a Station in the birth of constitu- 
tional, civil and religious liberty, shall possess 
the vital energy and physical power to give 
protection and perpetuity to those great prin- 
ciples—that her future position shall not bea 
reproach to her former achievements, and so, 
within the broad limits of her borders, the fact 
shall be illustrated that there is nothing incom. 
patible with her eminent success and durable 
prosperity. By all the memories of the past, 
and all the hopes of a glorious future, let us 
develop those resources that the physical and 
material greatness of the Old Dominion sha}l 
be commensurate with her ancient renown 


taxable property or any simple enumeration |and her historic glory. 


THE 


For the Southern Planter. 
LIMING AND BRINING WHEAT. 


Mr, Editor,—In alate number of your valu- 
able paper | noticed a communication, relative 
to liming and brining wheat in order to pre- 
vent smut, signed Thomas Meaux. I have 
been in the habit of using both lime and brine 
for the last twelve or fifteen years with per- 
fect success, not having suffered during that 
period from smut in the slightest degree. In 
the fall of ’51, I seeded several varieties of 
wheat, viz. half-bearded white, early purple 
straw, Zimmerman and Woodtin, not using 
either lime or brine with either variety—in the 
harvest of ’52, the half-bearded white wheat 
was very materially injured by smut, amount- 
ing to at Jeast one-fourth of the crop; the other 
varieties were entirely exempt. 

In the fall of 52, I soaked the whole of my 
seed wheat in a solution of blue stone, per- 
mitting the wheat to remain from eight to 
twelve hours in the blue stone, then rolling it 
in lime, in order to test perfectly the merits of 
the blue stone. I seeded a portion of the half: 
bearded white wheat that was much injured 
by smut, also, twenty bushels of Zimmerman 
wheat obtained from a neighbor that was af- 
fected by smut, and in the harvest of ’53, though 
a portion of each variety suffered from joint 
worm, Iam happy to inform you that no part 
of my crop was in the slightest degree affected 
by smut. In the solution, I allowed a pound 
of blue stone to five buskels of wheat. From 
the little experience I have, I am decidedly of 
the opinion, that the blue stone wash is a valu- 
able and effectual remedy against smut, as 
some of my neighbors, seeding the same vari- 
eties of wheat, neglecting to use the remedy, 
suffered a good deal from the disease of which 
my crop was exempt. The blue stone which 
i was then, and am now using, can be obtained 
at the drug stores of either Fredericksburg or 
Richmond for ten or twelve cents per pound; 
and I would strongly advise all farmers to test 
the matter for themselves, feeling confident 
they will be satisfied with the result. 

W.C. J. Rorurock. 


Rock Spring, Spottsylvania, Va. 


From the New England Cultivator. 
GOOD MILCH COWS. 


A writer in the Middletown, Connecticut, 
Sentinel and Witness, urges upon the citi- 
zens and farmers of that vicinity, the ne- 
cessity of forming an association for the 
improvement of the breed of mileh cows— 
a branch of improvement to which but lit- 
tle attention, has, as yet, been paid in this 
country. 

The great object of the principal breed- 
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ers of cattle in England, has been to pro- 


duce animals of fine form and symmetry, 
which will mature early, and fatten at the 
least expense, with little or no regard to 
the milking properties of the females. 

From herds bred for this purpose, most 
of our expensive importations have been 
made. 

The results have proved in the highest 
degree, beneficial so far as the production 
of beef is concerned; and in greater or 
less degree in the milking properties of our 
native cattle. 

But we want a breed of uniform good 
milkers; and we know of no field, which 
affords a better prospect of a fair reward, 
than the breeding of such a race; any in- 
dividual or association which would under- 
take the work, would deserve the praise of 
the country. 

The writer above alluded to, says: 

“But we cannot ask any one to take 
shares in this, or any other project where 
money is wanted, without meeting the ques- 
tion, ‘Will it pay?? The answer may be 
gathered from what follows: 


“A good cow, to be worthy of the name, 
should yield, on an average, for the first 
190 days after calving, 74 quarts at a 
mess, or 15 quarts per day, amounting 
to - - - - 1500 

For the next 100: days, she should 
average 5 qts. ata mess, - 1000 

For the succeeding 100 days, she 


should average 4 qts.ata mess, 800 
Total number of qts. - 3300 
Giving her a respite of 65 days before 
calving. 3300 qts. of milk, at 3 cts. 
per quart, is very near - $100 
“'The cost of keeping may be reck- 
oned as follows: 
For pasturage, the season, - $12 
2tonshay, - - - 26 
800 lbs. corn meal or its equivalent, 12—50 
Leavingabalanceof  - $50 


or one hundred per cent. on the cost of 
keeping, to pay for attention and expenses, 


without estimating the value of her calf, 


or the manure she may make. If the bu- 
siness be done on a liberal scale, we think 
there is a chance for some profit. A cow 
that will do this may be called good. 
‘“‘Ttis common for persons keeping cows 
to say, they will-give ten to twelve quarts 
at a mess; but this is not always truae—for 
not one in ten of the cows in Middlesex 
county, so far as the writer’s knowledge 
extends, will average so much, for three 
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successive months, with common feed. 

True, there are some instances of much 

~jhebias yield, but the quality is not the 
est. 

“A gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
living within a mile or two of the city, as- 
sured me, a few days since, that one of his 
cows gave fifty-six pounds, (I think it was) 
equal to twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
quarts daily. Her milk, however, was in- 
ferior to that from his other cows. 

“Such cows are rare; but it is from the 
rarest and the best-that a preserve—if I 
may use the word-—of cows for breeding 
and for the dairy should be selected.” 


HOW TO USE ELDERBERRIES. 


The following recipes arrived last fall—too 
late in the season to be of service, as the fruit 
had disappeared from market. We, therefore, 
reserved the article, and doubt not it will now 
be acceptable to the readers.— Ohio Cultivator. 


Mrs. BatenaM:—Having served an appren- 
ticeship of three years in the art of cooking, 
I suppose it will be conceded that I know 
something about it, and seeing Aunt F'anny’s 
taste for elderberry pie called in question by 
one of your correspondents, I, therefore, take 
the liberty of sending you our method of using 
them. I know some who say they cannot eat 
them; the reason of this is, they do not know 
how to prepare them. When cooked by these 
recipes, they relish them very much. 

It is strange that when there is a scarcity of 
fruit, as there was last year, people will lament 
the lack of fruit, when behold the fence cor- 
ners are filled with these valuable bushes, bend- 
ing down and overloaded with ripe delicious 
fruit that all goes to waste. You need never 
to be at a loss for fruit to make pies, for it 
grows spontaneously. If I ever plant an or- 
chard I intend to plant a goodly number of 
elderbushes, for I think if they were cultivated 
they would be much larger. Now you that 
have enterprise, and are planting out fruit trees 
of all descriptions, just be wise and take a bit 
of advice from Cousin Joun, and while you 
are planting your orchard, set out a number 
of elder fruit trees. Remember other fruit is 
liable to fail, while this is a never-failing fruit. 

ELDERBERRY Pis.—Prepare the crust as for 
apple pie—put the under crust on the platter 
and pour in the fruit till half an inch deep, 
then sprinkle two spoonfuls of flour and two 
of sugar over them, and pour on a tea-cupful 
of sourcream. Put on the upper crust and 
bake thoroughly, and you will have a most 
delicious pie; the best, according to my taste, 
that can be prepared, and so say nearly all 
who taste them. A little nutmeg and loaf su- 
gar grated over the pie when first taken from 
the oven, improves it. 


grow. 
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Driep Exper Fruit.—This fruit is very 
easily dried by spreading in pans under the 
stove or in the oven, and will make as good 
pies as though fresh, if they are soaked a few 
minutes in hot water before using. Some of 
our neighbors dry them by the bushel, for 
winter use. 


ELDERBERRY Dumpiines.—Make the crust 
as usual and putin the berries as you would 
other fruit. Boil them fast till the crust is 
done, then take them up and eat with a dip of 
white sugar and sour cream, and you wil! 
confess they are delicious. 


ELDERBERRY JELLY.—Take berries that are 
fully ripe and remove all unsound ones, pour 
a little water over them and press the juice 
out through a strong cloth. Put equal quan- 
tities of juice and molasses into the preserving 
kettle and boil to the consistency of very thick 
molasses, stirring in three or four drops of le- 
mon oil to the gallon. Put it up in stone or 
glass jars, and if to keep for the following 
summer, fit the covers air-tight by using blad- 
der, or white of egg on paper, or sealing them, 
and put them ina cool place, and they will 
keep good as long as you wish. 

ELDERBERRY PresERVES.—These can be 
made by the same recipes as other fruit, and 
are the most healthy of any preserves I know 
of.. 

ELDERBERRY WINE.—Press out the juice as 
you would for jelly, and Jet it stand till it fer- 
ments, then add a quart of sugar and a few 
drops of cinnamon oil to the gallon, and bottle 
it for use, and you will have an excellent qua- 
lity of wine. 

ELpeRBERRIES FOR Mepicine.—This fruit 
when cooked is an excellent diet in cases of 
the flux. A brother and sister of mine who 
were severely attacked with this disease last 
year, were entirely cured by this, without the 
aid of medicine. 

So much for elder fruit. 


Mi. Auburn, Shelby cownty, Indiana. 


COMPARATIVE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF 
AN ACRE OF CABBAGE WITH OTHER. 
CROPS. 


The cabbage has lately been chemically 
examined, in consequence of' the failure of 
the potato with a view to its substitution 
for that root. It is found to be richer in 
muscle forming than any other crop we 
It contains more fibrin or gluten, 
of which substance the muscles are made, 
and hence is richer in the material essen- 
tial to the health, growth and strength of 
an animal; wheat contains about 12 per 
cent. of it; beans 25 per cent.; but dried: 
cabbage contains from 20 to 40 per cent.. 
of this all-important material, of which the: 
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eels mass of the animal structure is 
uilt. ) 

An acre of good land will produce 40 
tons of cabbage; one acre of 20 tons of 
drum-head cabbage will yield 1500 Ibs. of 
gluten; one acre of Swedes turnips will 
produce about 30 tons, which will yield 
1000 Ibs. of gluten; one acre of 25 bushels 
of beans, will yield 400 lbs. of gluten; one 
acre of 25 bushels of wheat will yield 200 
pounds of gluten; one acre of 12 tons of 
potatoes, will yield 550 pounds of gluten. 
Such is the variation in our general crops, 
as to the amount of this gluten, this special 
kind of nourishment, this muscle-sustaining 
principle, which accounts for the preference 
given by experienced farmers to the cab- 
bage as food for stock and milch cows, al- 
though the crop impoverishes the land, 
which requires much manure to restore it 
to former fertility—Mark Lane Express. 
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WARNING. 


Those of our subscribers who are in arrears 
must not find fault with us if they find their 
bills in the hands of collectors for the full 
amount of our terms, $1 25 per annum. We 
cannot afford to print a paper at $1 a year and 
pay twenty per cent. for collecting. 


POSTAGE ON THE PLANTER, 
When paid quarterly or yearly in advance. 


To any part of the United States 14 cents 
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THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Pressing official engagements prevented our 
noticing the State Fair in our last issue, which 
ought, by rights, to have been out on the day 
the Fair commenced; and now, when a month 
has elapsed, it may seem too late to do it. 
For many things it may be, but these have 
had their day, and no doubt full justice in the 
papers, both of the city and country. We 
shall speak of it, therefore, more generally. 

The Fair was an era in the history of Vir- 
ginia agriculture, and, when it is remembered 
that the Executive Committee had, as a whole, 
not the slightest experience in such matters, 
and that only two of them had ever officiated 
at even so small an affair as a county exhibi- 
tion, its success may be considered wonderful. 
That there were defects, both of arrangement 
and execution, amounting in some instances 
to apparent neglect, there can be no doubt. 
But they should be ascribed rather to the no- 
velty of the whole thing than to the negli- 
gence of officers or agents, or the carelessness 
of committees. All did their whole duty, as 
far as they understood it, and, without fee or 
reward, strove for the success of the Fair. 
For instance, it will hardly be credited at the 
North that some sixteen marshals, gentlemen 
of standing, selected from various parts of the 
State, devoted their whole time, some of them 
both night and day, for four days, to the ar- 
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rangement of animals and articles, the pre- 
servation of order and the protection of the 
property on the ground, without charge. Yet 
such is the fact, and still more creditable if it 
is considered. that some of them, as Colonel 
Haskins of Richmond, and others, had not 
even the honor of being seen by the crowd, 
but worked silently and unknown. 


It will be observed, in another place, that 
Richmond contributed not less than ten thou- 
sand dollars towards this Fair, in grounds, 
buildings and police expenses; and we are 
happy to know that, in a mere business point 
of view, she lost nothing by it. But, in fact, 
her object was higher than to fill her coffers 
by the pageant. Her enlightened Council 
sought to break down that barrier which has 
heretofore separated her from the country, and 
to give as well as receive the benefits of closer 
intimacy. This object she has gained; but 
she has done more. She has demonstrated 
that no man need go north of Virginia for any 
thing he may want, whether it be an article 
of merchandise or manufacture, and that we 
may at once begin to assert our independence 
without the least danger of inconvenience or 
fear of loss. Nor, in the pursuit of this object 
has she begrudged a fair rivalry. Soaring 
above the narrow views of monopoly, she 
united with the Society in inviting competition 
in all things from all quarters, and whilst her 
money was expended as freely for her rivals 
as for herself, her hospitality, both public and 
private, was not stinted to the strangers that 
overflowed her hotels and thronged her streets. 
The result was what might have been expect- 
ed, though few did expect it, and Richmond, 
casting her bread upon the waters, in the true 
Spirit of wise munificence, has the honor of 
having enabled the State Agricultural Society 
to begin a revolution in the public mind of 
Virginia. Confidence in her resources, in 
whatever department of art or industry? now 
animates all breasts, and buoyant hope has 
taken the place of flat despair. All honor, 
then, to Richmond. 


But other interests had also to be consulted. 
Strenuous efforts, ceaselessly made, had failed 
to add members to the Society, and without 
them nothing could be done. The public spirit 
of J. Ravenscroft Jones had, it is true, given 
a brief impulse to the movement, but the mass 


to be aroused was too large, and the body of 
the farmers had not shaken off their lethargy. 
In this crisis the rail roads of the State, with 
one exception, came to the aid of the Society 
with a liberality which, as our friends of the 
Dispatch said, proved that corporations had 
souls—with a liberality which was neither ' 
asked nor expected—and offered to bring peo- 
ple to Richmond for nothing if they would 
only consent to give two dollars to the Society. 
It were unjust and uncandid to deny that to 
this, much more than to enthusiasm in the 
cause, was due the vast concourse which filled 
our show grounds. ‘Thousands embraced the 
offer, and for several days the cars were 
crowded almost to suffocation. Once assem- 
bled, and in sight of so much to look at—so 
much to astonish them—so much to rejoice 
at and be proud of, it is no wonder that the 
feelings, both of the farmer and the townsman, 
at once mounted to the pitch of excitement 
and enthusiasm. 


The Executive Committee, looking upon 
exhibitions as only part of the Benefits that 
the Society was capable of rendering, had in 
their report recommended, in addition to their 
present executive machinery, the creation of 
two offices, one that of Secretary, charged 
with organizing the Society and executing its 
functions under their direction; the other, a 
scientific department, which should embrace 
within its sphere of action an investigation of 
the laws of chemistry and geology in their 
bearing upon agricultural pursuits, and, as far 
as practicable, an application of them to those 
pursuits. But the means were wanting. The 
Legislature had turned a deaf, or, at best, a 
heedless, ear to suggestions made to them as 
to the proper endowment of the Society, and 
it was poor in all but zeal. But, taking ad- 
vantage of the feeling that prevailed, an ap- 
peal was now made to the Society to give the 
funds, either by personal subscription to any 
amount the respective donors might see fit to 
bestow, or by a pledge of their counties or 
towns for such sums as they thought they 
ought, or could be made, to raise. The appeal 
was not made in vain—merchant vied with 
farmer-—town with country, until, in two 
nights, responsible men had paid or pledged 
the sum of forty-five thousand dollars. This 
was a creditable performance to whatever 
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cause it may be attributed. For it may well 
be pardoned, even if patriotism and public 
spirit had nothing to do with it, and no higher 
motive than ostentation be assigned to this 
very remarkable largess, that one man was 
unwilling to yield publicly to another in so 
useful a sacrifice, or that one county was not 
permitted to appear backward and niggardly 
in the presence of her profuse sisters. 


Except in a few special cases, the money 
will all be paid in six months. In fact, it was 
raised in many counties at their succeeding 
courts, as in Albemarle, Caroline and Notto- 
way, and perhaps others—and the Virginia 
State Agricultural Society now stands upon 
its legs, 

Asa first step they have selected a Secre- 
tary, and they are now preparing to take the 
second. Let us hope that both may prosper 
and lead the way to extended usefulness, and 
let us bespeak for the Executive Committee, 
in their new and arduous duties, the aid and 
the indulgence which a liberal public should 
ever extend to disinterested effort. 


On the specialties of the Exhibition we 
have neither room nor inclination to dilate. 


' Comparisons are odious, and to single out par- | 


ticular subjects of praise when all deserve 
commendation, might offend more than it 
would please. In point of horses the Fair 
was excellent, except that, in our judgment, 
there was not a first rate saddle horse, either 
gelding or stallion, on the ground—or rather, 
we should say, if there was, we did not see 
him. In point of sheep, of all breeds, and 
especially of South Downs, the exhibition 
was equally good. In the matter of hogs it 
was also-good. In cattle, though there were 
some few splendid specimens, the exhibition, 
though vastly superior to what we expected, 
was, on the whole, inferior, This was attri- 
butable partly to the desire of many to fill up, 
as any thing was thought better than a tenant- 
less stall, but more to the fact, that the great 
cattle regions of the State, the South-west and 
the North-west, the Valley and the great coun- 
ties of Fauquier and Loudoun, are not yet ac- 
cessible by rail road, and their premium ani- 
mals were not present. Another year, and all 
these places will have echoed to the whistle 


Tide Water and Southern Piedmont. To the 
gentlemen from other States, who, like Mr. 
Ramsay M‘Henry of Maryland, sent their 
animals to help us out, we cannot sufficiently 
express our thanks. Of the implements and 
the ornaments, the fruits, the flowers, the nee- 
dle-work and the numerous miscellanies that 
graced the exhibition, we cannot speak at 
length, and, therefore, say nothing more than 
that each and all of them surpassed all ex- 
pectation. 


But what, beyond all these, most delighted 
uS was the appearance of the people, both 
men and women. It has always been a pecu- 
liarity of the more settled parts of the South, 
that they “put not their faith in” raiment. 
With a frankness and simplicity of manners 
springing from that self-respect which pro- 
ceeds from the inner man, they array the outer 
in garbs which sometimes touch the verge of 
negligence. They feel too well assured of 
their proper standing to attempt to secure it 
by dress, or to maintain it by haughtiness or 
reserve. These traits were preéminent on this 
occasion. Decently appareled, dignified in, 
their bearing, bland and kind and cordial Old 
Virginia was indelibly stamped on every manly 
brow, whilst woman’s presence lent its attrac- 
tions to the scene, and her tenderer graces 
welled out from her open heart in smiles and 
beaming looks of joy. 


It was, perhaps, in allusion to this, as much 
as to the general excellence of the display, 
that Mr. Rives said, that in all he had seen— 
and he had seen much, both at home and 
abroad—he had never beheld such a spectacle 
as Richmond presented on the first of Novem- 
ber. We hope he may be spared to witness 
many like it; and that many more than we 
had this year will annually come to swell the 
throng, to invigorate their energies and renew 
their devotion to Virginia, amid so much that 
is calculated to stir their strongest emotions. 
It is related of the late Benj. Watkins Leigh, 
who hugged his country even closer than his 
prejudices, that on one occasion, when some 
one was dilating on the superiority of another 
State, he interrupted the collocutor with the 

‘curt remark, that if any gentleman knew of 
|a State better than Virginia he would thank 


of the locomotive, and then we-shall have an | him to keep the information to himself, as he, 
-array from them that will open the eyes of| at least, had no disposition to acquire it. The 
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feeling which prompted the remark was nar- 
row, perhaps, but intense, exclusive but ar- 
dent, and reminds one of the patriotism of 
“stout old Samuel Johnson,” who had never 
crossed the British channel. Shall we hesitate 
to admit that we always sympathized in the 
feeling, and that it has deepened since the late 
Exhibition. . 

As equally characteristic of the people we 
must not fail to remind our readers that order 
presided over the whole proceedings. Not a 
jar disturbed the general harmony—not one 
shout of revelry or word of quarrel—all was 
sobriety and harmony, quiet, comity and good 
humor: the very pick-pockets behaved like 
gentlemen. } , 


One thing that occurred attracted but little 
attention, and will not attract much here at 
home; yet if known abroad it will appear 
very remarkable: the first premium for good 
ploughing was awarded toa negro over several 
white competitors. ‘Mann Randolph, aslave, 
the property of Richard Sampson,” as the 
award styled him, made the best furrow— 
driving four mules without lines, and made 
forty dollars for himself and not for his mas- 
ter by this meritorious feat. How many white 
men at the North would have permitted him 
to enter thg lists at all! and how many judges, 
if he had, would have done him justice! How 
many negroes are there at the North who have 
attained to the rank and dignity of plough- 
men! What an answer does this simple fact 
furnish to those who libel us! How illustra- 
tive of the kindness which the master feels for 
the slave, and of the negro’s confidence in the 

white man’s justice! 

But we close this hurried and imperfect 
sketch with a word of encouragement and ad- 
vice to the farmers of the country. From 
them have sprung the great men of Virginia. 
They have sired Presidents, and brought up 
the Pendletons, the Wythes, the Marshalls 
and the Roanes. They have ruled the politi- 
cal destinies of this great Republic. How 
happens it that they have done so little for the 
land? . 


Shall we offend if we tell them that it is 
owing to want of energy, of enterprise and of 
intellect aimed in that particular direction? 
The time has been when, in-many parts of 
Virginia, it was almost useless’to work land, 
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for it did not pay. Then indifference might 
have been excused by those who reflected that 
there was nothing so deadening as despair. 
But that time is past. Lime, and marl, and 
guano, rail roads, and plank roads and canals, 
better implements, better processes and better 
knowledge have paved the way to wealth, and 
our State should teem with the varied products 
of the soil. It is the object and the purpose 
of the Agricultural Society to make it do so, 
Who doubts the ability if there be the will 
and the energy? or who will believe that the 
man who has sense to get to Congress by dili- 
gent perusal of a single newspaper can fail to 
become a respectable farmer? or that the man 
who prizes the reputation of a hustings politi- 
cian is dead to the better fame of an intelligent 
tiller of the soil? 

We seek to advance the agriculture of Vir- 
ginia, and seize the moment of upward ten- 
dency forthe work. Farmers, will you second 
it with the active energies of mind and body, 
that you may again exult in the fame and 
power of Virginia, assured that 


‘‘The poor rnde world 
Hath not her fellow.”’ 


PREMIUMS FOR THE PLANTER. 


It is the habit with a good many of the edi- 
tors of agricultural journals to offer premiums 
for the largest number of subscribers sent in 
by a given time. It is a very good custom 
and we propose to improve upon it. 

North of us, and to the South, for what we 
know, every paper is discontinued at the end 
of the year, unless the subscriber pays for it 
in advance. This custom will not answer in 
Virginia. Mr Botts tried it and it failed. It 
gave dissatisfaction and diminished the sub- 
scription list. In fact, to tell the truth, it was 
a good excuse with many to discontinue the 
paper. 

Now to get our money, and at the same 
time to extend the circulation of the Planter, 
we propose to offer premiums to those persons 
who shall send us the largest number of sub- 
scribers by a given time, each collection to 
count as a new subscription—for instance, if 
ntleman obtains twenty-five new names 
vollects five dollars from one man, two 
rom another, and one dollar from a 
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third, then he will be credited as if he had 
obtained thirty-three subscribers. His account 
will stand 254-5121 1=33, 

The subjects of these premiums are stock 
of improved breed. We have purchased of 
Gen. Bernard Peyton of Albemarle, the very 
superior thorough bred Devon calf that was 
seen and admired by so many at the late Fair. 
We gave fifty dollars for him. We have also 
obtained from Mr. Colston of Albemarle, a 
buck of the South Down stock, seven-eighths 
pure imported South Down, one-eighth Bake- 
well, and we gave twenty-five dollars for him. 
We have also obtained of Mr. Lewis D. Cren- 
shaw of Richmond, a pig by his uncommonly 
fine Delaware hog, that took forty dollars in 
premiums at the Fair, (he being estimated to 
be the best boar of his own class and of any 
other breed,) out of a very superior Chester 
sow; and from Dr. John R. Woods of Albe- 
marle, a sow pig out of his sow that also took 
the first premium in her class. This will 
make a pair of pigs that can be bred together 
without any fear of injuring the progeny. 
They will be worth about twelve dollars and 
fifty cents. 


We consider the Devon the best breed in 
the world for the yoke, and equal to any for 
batter. We think them also the best cattle 
for ninety-nine hundredths of cismontane Vir- 
ginia. We think the best mutton breed of | 
sheep in the world is the South Down, ora 
large infusion of that blood, and we deem that 
sheep also particularly suited to the same re-' 
gion. It is, in fact, the Devon among sheep. 
It is true, we think the Merino (or Saxon, 
which is only a variety of Merino,) a better | 


Sheep for the average Virginia farmers, for 
several reasons—but they are small, and sell | 
cheap, and we do not propose a ram of that | 
blood, though we are willing to put a ram and 
ewe of that flock in place of the South Down, 
and will select them from a flock of our own 
of pure blood. The hogs will do for any 
country. 


Now it will strike every one that these ani- 
mals will be cheap enough to any one, who will 
take the trouble to get subscribers and make 


collections for the Planter, at twice the value 
of such. And we propose to rate them int 
way. We, therefore, now give notice— 

Ist. That to any individual who sha 
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us the largest number of subscribers—not less 
than 100—the cash paid at the time the sub- 
scription list is sent—each collection of one 
dollar to count as a subscription, pro tanto— ~ 
the fine Devon bull calf, Farmington, men- 
tioned above. 

' 2d. To any individual who shall send us 
the next largest number—not less than 50— 
with like condition as above, the South Down 
ram, or a ram and ewe of the Saxon and Me- 
rino breed, as may be preferred. 

3d. To the one who shall send us the next 
largest number—not less than 25—with like 
condition as above, the pair of pigs. 

The premiums to be awarded in the April 
issue of the Planter, and the animals to be 
delivered at the drawer’s risk and charges at 
the Shadwell Depot, in Albemarle, as to all 
stock but the boar pig, which will be sent on 
the same terms from Richmond. 

This is an experiment which costs us $87 50, 
If it succeeds we shall hope to be able to offer 
still more numerous and equally appropriate 
inducements every year hereafter. 

Persons meaning to compete for these pre- 
miums can geta list of the indebted subscribers 
for any county or section they may wish, on 
application, by letter, to P. D. Bernard, Rich- 


mond. 
g 


SECRETARY TO THE STATE AGRCUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


It is a little singular that when this Society 


' wanted friends among the newspapers of the 
city of Richmond, it was very difficult to get 
them, and that now, when it is not in such 
straits, some of them volunteer their good of- 


fices, their advice and their censure, and have 
come to take a very lively interest in matters 


| which’but a short time since attracted none of 


their regard. For instance, certain papers— 
some of whom have since made the amende 
honorable—assailed the appointment of Se- 
cretary by the Executive Committee as a 
slight upon one gentleman and an act of fa- 
voritism to another. It is not necessary to 
say that these gentlemen did not know what 
they were talking about. But it is due to both 
sides to say that the office was altogether un- 
solicited, and was accepted with much hesita- 


| tion by the appointee with the distinct mutual 


- must demur to his decision. 
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understanding that either party might instantly 
dissolve the connection, 

The Richmond Whig made two mistakes 
in asserting that the present holder could not 
keep an office in Richmond, and that it was a 
sinecure in his hands. As to the last, though 
perhaps there is no better judge of a sinecure 
than the friend who made the charge, yet we 
Taking his pay 
for his services as the standard, we should be 
very happy for that gentleman himself to as- 
sess our rate of compensation; and taking 
into account his bill, already presented, we 
will wager that he himself has up to this time 
made more clear money out of the Society 
than we have. As to the first, it is proper to 
say that there will be an office, so soon as the 
Society obtains rooms for the purpose, always 
open to the public, either by the Secretary or 
his clerk. Whether the services to be ren- 
dered shall be worth $1500 is for others to say, 
but it is not very kind, though doubtless well 
meant, either to the Secretary or the Society, 
for a gentleman, who cannot know their na- 
ture or their value, to depreciate them in ad- 
vance. When they are not performed satis- 
factorily to either, the incumbent will resign 
the trust. Meanwhile let us say to the sub- 
scribers to the Southern Planter that he con- 
ceives the office, if it suits him to retain it, 
will strengthen his editorial hand. When it 
ceases to do that we shall prefer the Planter. 
So much in justice to all parties. 


THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW. 


One of our subscribers sends an answer to 
the late communication of Mr. Hargave, in 
which he introduced the Maine Liquor Law. 
We inserted that part of Mr. Hargrave’s arti- 
cle with great reluctance, because we appre- 
hended a reply which would open the whole 
subject, and make the Planter the medium of 
argument, and, possibly, of vituperation, upon 
a matter with which, as an agricultural paper, 
it can have nothing to do. We hope, there- 
fore, that the friend who sends us the reply in 
question, if we state the fact, that he and many 
others are at all times ready to meet any oppo- 
nent upon any theatre, will excuse us from 
opening our columns to the crowds that would 


fill them so long as the subject is agitated. | 
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Wecan assure both sides that whilst the views 
of the Editor of this paper are unalterably 
fixed upon the temperance question, he would 
be the very last man, he hopes, to permit the 
paper itself to do injustice to the views, mo- 
tives, or policy of either party. _ 


PENNY POST. 


We have received a brief Prospectus of the 
Penny Post, a new daily and weekly paper, 
neutral in politics, to be published in Rich- 
mond by Hugh R. Pleasants, V. E. Shepherd 
and James Pleasants. Of course it will be 
a good paper—and we wish it all possible 
success. 


We are very happy to learn that at Amelia 
Court’ House, on Thursday, the 24th day of 
November, “between the hours of 11, A. M. 
and 4, P. M.” sixty-five men came forward and 
subscribed thirteen hundred dollars in life 
memberships. We thought Albemarle had 
done well to raise her thousand dollars in one 
day; but when we consider that Amelia has 
only half a delegate to our two, which makes 
her only one-fourth our representative size, 
why, “the Court give up”’—Albemarle must 
hide her diminished head. 


VIRGINIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Proceedings of the Executive Committee. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit: 
tee of the Virginia State Agricultural So- 
ciety, at the Exchange Hotel, on Saturday 
evening the 29th October, 1853: Present, 
Philip St. Geo. Cocke, President, Harvie, 
Booth, Irby, Overton and Williams: 

The Recording Secretary presented a 
letter from Thomas T. Giles, Esq., Secre- 
tary, communicating the following resolu- 
tions of the Committee on City Grounds: 


Richmond, Oct. 29, 1853. 

Whereas, in compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Council of the City of Rich- 
mond, the Committee on City Grounds 
have caused the square near the western 
limits of the city to be enclosed and fitted 
yp.according to the plan approved by the 
said Council, for the accommodation of the 
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State Agricultural Society at its ensuing 
Fair: therefore, 

Resolved, That the said grounds be now 
surrendered to the Executive Committee 
of the State Agricultural Society, to be 
held and used by them for the purposes of 
the said Fair, and as Jong as the said So- 
ciety may desire to retain them for that 
purpose; and that the Superintendent of 
City Grounds deliver the keys of the said 
square to the Chief Marshal or other pro- 
per officer of the Agricultural Society. 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of 
City Grounds report himself with ten of 
the hands in his employment to the Chief 
Marshal of the State Agricultural Society, 
and that under the direction of the said 
Marshal he cause such repairs and other 
work to be done on the grounds as may be 
necessary during the continuance of the 
Fair. 


[Copy: Teste] Tuo. T. Gigs, 
Sec’y Com. City Grounds., 

Resolved, That the Executive Commit- 
tee now proceed to supply vacancies in 
the committees appointed to award pre- 
miums at the Exhibition to commence on 
the first proximo, and that in case of the 
absence of any member on the day of their 
meeting, each of the committeesof award is 
authorized to fill vacancies in its own body. 
If there be a full committee of those ori- 
ginally appointed present, then the new 
appointments to be null and void. 

The Committee then examined the lists 
of judges with the view to supply vacan- 
cies known to exist, and added the follow- 
ing new appointments on the several fol- 
lowing committees, viz: 

ON EXPERIMENTS. 

B. Johnson Barbour of Orange. 

Branch 2d— On Essays or Written Com- 
munications—David Chalmers of Halifax. 


CATTLE. 

Short Horns, §c.—Gen. R. T. Preston. 

Devons and Alderneys—Ro. J. Dunn of 
Chesterfield. 

Natives and Grades—E. J. Amiss of 
Montgomery. 

Working Oxen—Jas. R. Kent of Mont- 
gomery. 

Fat Cattle—J.T. Sawyer of Wythe. 

SHEEP. 

Fine and Middle Wools—C. L. Crockett 

of Wythe, William Old of Powhatan, R. 


EK. Scott of Fauquier, Mr. Patterson of 


Bedford. 


Long Wools—Wm. Old of Powh n, 
Rev. J. 8. Armistead of Cumberland. 
‘ , 
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Natives, §c.—Nathaniel Alexander of © 
Mecklenburg, Wm. Meredith of Brunswick. 
Imported—A. B. Nichols of Bedford, J. 
S. Hardaway of Amelia. 
PREMIUM ANIMALS, 
Travis H. Eppes of Nottoway, John F. 


Wiley of Amelia. 


POULTRY. 


J. Maury Garland of Richmond, W. M. 

Bagley of Lunenburg. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

1st Class—Dr. Thomas R. Blandy of 
Nottoway, William Gilmer of Albemarle. 

4th Class—Thos. L. Preston of Wash- 
ington, Jas. Harding of Richmond, Wm. 
D. Simms of Henrico, Wm. EK. Meade of 
Amelia. 
~ 5th Class—A. Stevenson of Albemarle. 

AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINE. 
_ John A. Jeter of Richmond, Uriah Wells 
of Petersburg, Wm. J. Watkins of Char- 
lotte. 
MOST EXTENSIVE COLLECTION, &C 
Corbin Warwick of Richmond. 


PLOUGHING AND PLOUGHING MATCH. 
R. W. N. Noland. 


FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 

Nathan Ward of Nottoway, Dr. Hen- 
derson of Cumberland, Jesse L. Maury of 
Albemarle, William Sayre of Norfolk. 


VEGETABLES. 

Th. W. Sydnor of Nottoway, Thomas 
S. Pleasants of Petersburg, William H. 
Betts of Henrico, Algernon 8S. Storrs of 
Henrico, Nathaniel Matthews of Henrico. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
Sam’! C. Anderson of Prince Edward. 


FAMILY FLOUR. 

B. W. Finney of Powhatan, Hugh Nel- 
son of Petersburg, B. F. Hannan of Pe- 
tersburg. 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO. 
Thomas F’. Eppes of Nottoway. 


DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 

W.C. Rives of Albemarle, E. G. Leigh 
of Amelia, Dr. A. A. Campbell of Notto- _ 
way, John A. Scott of Prince Edward, 
James Bosher of Richmond, Richard E. 
G. Adams of Lunenburg. 

The President presented and read the 
annual report of the proceedings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which was approved, 
adopted and ordered to be presented to the 
Society. a 

Resolved, That the badges designed to 
designate the members of the Society be 
distributed gratuitously. 
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Mownpay, October 31, 1853. 


The Executive Committee met, pursu- 
ant to adjournment. Present, P. St. Geo. 
Cocke, President; E. Ruffin, Sr., Harvie, 
Booth, Irby, Overton, Boulware, Newton, 
Peyton and Williams. 

The President reported to this meeting 
the following minute of the proceedings 
of a portion of the Executive Committee, 
held this morning: 


Resolved, That Madam Sontag having | 


in very handsome terms, and in the most 
liberal spirit, presented to the Virginia 
State Agricultural Society the sum of one 
hundred dollars, to be awarded as a pre- 
mium to the successful competitor at the 
Ploughing Match—the Committee accept 
the offer; and invite Madam Sontag to at- 
tend the Ploughing Match on Thursday 
next, on the Society’s grounds. 

Fesolved, That the order of proceedings 
heretofore published be amended in the 
following particulars, viz: 

1. That Dr. Maupin be requested to ad- 
dress the Society to-morrow night, (Tues- 
day,) on the relations of Physical Science 
to Agriculture. 

2. That B. Johnson Barbour, Esq. be 
- requested to address the Society on the 
show grounds on Wednesday at 11 o’clock, 


and that the ploughing match and trial of 


ploughs be postponed until half past 12 
o’clock on that day. 

_ 3. That Gen. Wm. H. Richardson bea 
committee to arrange with Mr. Brown the 
time and place for the delivery of a lecture 
on the subject of Wool-growing, and pro- 
vide suitable ‘accommodations for the ex- 
hibition of his specimens and illustrations. 


4, That John Tyler, Esq., Ex-President : 


of the United States, be requested to deli- 
ver a valedictory address on Friday, near 
the close of the Society’s proceedings, on 
the show grounds. 

5. That the Society will transact neces- 
sary business every night before entering 
upon the conversational discussions pro- 
vided for in the order of proceedings here- 
tofore published. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Ploughing Match be instructed to distri- 
bute in premiums for the best ploughing, 
the generous donation of one hundred dol- 
lars, made for that purpose by Madam 
Sontag. 


Wenpnespay, Nov. 3d, 1853. 


At a meeting of the Executive Commit- | 
tee, held this morning, the following com- 


munication from the Common Council of 
the city of Petersburg was read: 


Common Council of the City of ; 
Petersburg, Nov. 1, 1853. 

Mr. Geo. W. Bolling offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

1. Resolved, That this Council hereby 
tender to the Virginia State Agricultural 
Society the use of the Poplar Lawn in this 
City for their next annual meeting. 

2. Resolved, That the Council will make 
a suitable appropriation for the accommo- 
dation of the Fair at Poplar Lawn—a 
place well adapted for such an exhibition 
as to space, location, and an ample supply 
of the best water. 

3. Resolved, That the Mayor communi- 
cate the foregoing resolutions to the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

Whereupon the Committee adopted the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That,the President inform the 
Common Council of the City of Peters- 
burg, that the period has not yet arrived 
for determining the time or place of the 
next annual meeting of the Society; and 
that they are duly sensible of their obliga- 
tions to the Common Council, for their po- 
lite offer of suitable ground for the next 
exhibition, and at the proper time will give 
it due consideration. 

And then the Committee adjourned. 


Cuas. B. Wittiams, Lec. Sec’y. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE VIRGINIA 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Virginia State Agricultural Society 
held its second annual meeting in Metropoli- 
tan Hall in the city of Richmond on Monday 
evening, the 3lst of October, 1853. 

The President, Philip St. Geo. Cocke, Esq., 
after a few prefatory remarks, read the annual 
report of the labors of the Executive Com- 
mittee since the last meeting of the Society, 
which is as follows: 

The Executive Committee of the Vir- 
ginia State Agricultural Society submit 
the following report: 

At the last annual meeting of the So- 
ciety it was officially reported that the 
whole number of members then constitut- 
ing the Society was 339, and that the funds 
in the hands of the Treasurer amounted to 
$268. 

In this feeble condition of the Society 
your Committee entered upon their duties. 
Without numbers and without means 
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the Society could scarcely be said to have 
more than a nominal existence. It, there- 
fore, became the obvious and imperative 
duty of your Committee in the first place, 
to exert their best efforts to augment those 
main elements of the Society’s existence 
and future usefulness. : 

As a first step, your Committee resolved 
at their first monthly meeting, to call a 
meeting of the Society to be held in the 
city of Richmond on the 10th of March, 
and in order to secure the attendance of 
as large a number of persons as possible, 
a circular letter was prepared and widely 
distributed through the State, earnestly 
appealing to the farmers and planters. to 
unite with the Society, to attend the pro- 
posed meeting, and to exert themselves in 
interesting others in the cause of agricul- 
tural association and improvement. 

The meeting took place according to 
appointment, and, although not very nu- 
merously attended, was animated by a zeal 
and enthusiasm that had never before been 
equalled on similar occasions. The utmost 
harmony prevailed, and the most effective 
measures were unanimously adopted, to 
advance the great objects of the Society. 

The proceedings of that meeting being 
a matter of record, we shall not here recite 
them, but only state, what no where else 
appears in your published proceedings, 
viz. that about $1800 was subscribed, paid 
or pledged, to the Society at that meeting, 
and, what was far better than all else, a 
spirit evinced that strongly indicated the 
most favorable state of the public mind, 
and which encouraged your Committee to 
believe that could they bring their efforts 
to bear steadily upon the public mind, the 
cause of the Society would thenceforth 
steadily and rapidly gain on the public 
favor and support. 

But the meeting being over, it was quite 
manifest, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
of the moment, that all would again re- 
lapse into apathy and inaction, and an- 
other year revolve and still leave the So- 
ciety without numbers and without means, 
unless measures could be promptly adopted 
to keep the public mind directed to the 
subject, and which, at the same time, would 
be effective in enlisting members, and add- 
ing to the pecuniary resources of the So- 
ciety; in other words, to follow up the pre- 
sent success. 


Time and again had experiments been 
made in Virginia to establish associated 
effort in behalf of agricultural improve- 
ment, and the uniform course had been to 


hold meetings or conventions—to adopt 
resolutions—make and publish speeches— 
circulate addresses—adjourn, and leave 


the cause to go on of itself, as if its ulti- 


mate progress were inevitable, and in pro- 
portion to the impetus imparted by a single 
effort. But as there is no such thing as 
perpetual motion in physics, so there is an 
analogous friction in all matters of asso- 
ciation—affairs will not proceed of them- 
selves, however well devised and success- 
fully initiated, any more than a ball will 
continue its motion from a single impact. 
To carry on the analogy it may be said 
that the Society had set its ball in motion, 
and the question for your Committee to 
solve was, how to keep up, and even to in- 
crease that motion? 

Effort! effort! perpetually made and ju- 
diciously applied, was obviously the only 
moving principle or cause. 

But there was no organization by means 
of which your Committee could exert such 
further effort to reach, and to move the 
public mind. It was, therefore, necessary 
to supply this defect in the Society’s or- 


/ganization of its executive department— 


as far as it was within the power of your 
Committee to do so; and, accordingly, they 
determined to appoint one or more agents, 


|whose duty it should be to visit the cities, 


towns and counties—to enlist members and 
life members-—collect subscriptions-—to 
awaken an interest in the Society where 
none existed—or to keen alive and to in- 
crease such interest, wherever it was ma- 
nifested. 


At first it appeared difficult to find an 
agent, possessing the requisite intelligence, 
tact and zeal, to perform in the best man- 
ner the laborious and important (vitally 
important) duties of that office. 

Fortunately, however, for the Society, 
Gen. William H. Richardson, Ex-Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, animated by 
arare and patriotic zeal in the cause of 
agricultural improvement in his native 
State, in whose service, in other capaci- 
ties, he had already worn away, unrequited, 
the best years of his life, was yet willing 
to sacrifice still more in her service, and 
to undertake the difficult and disagreeable 
labors of an agency for the Society.— 
Deeming it highly important to secure the 
services of so zealous and able an agent, 
the President did not hesitate to employ 
him as soon as he ascertained it was prac- 
ticable to do so, and to authorize him to 
enter upon his labors, not doubting that 
this act would be fully ratified by the Com- 
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mittee, which, in fact, was promptly done 
at their next succeeding meeting. 

Gen. Richardson was further authorized 
by the Committee, to appoint one or more 
assistant agents, and instructed to canvass 
the cities, towns and country, and over as 
large a portion of the State as possible. 
This labor he has performed, aided by his 
son, William H. Richardson, Jr., in a man- 
ner most advantageous to the Society, as 
well as satisfactory to your Committee. 
This officer will make report of his own 
labors in detail, which renders it unneces- 
sary to say more here in this connection. 

As another means of advancing the in- 
terest of the Society, your Committee en- 
deavored to enlist the potent agency of the 
newspaper press. and have the pleasure of 
stating that they have received the most 
important aid from that quarter. 

As the result of these various instru- 
mentalities your Committee have now the 
satisfaction to report that since the last 
annual meeting, in December, the number 
of members has been increased from 
339 to at least 4000, and the funds in the 
hands of the Treasurer from $268 to about 
$8000. 


Having devised and put in motion, as 
above indicated, the machinery necessary 
to secure the “material means,” your Com- 
mittee next turned their attention to carry- 
ing out the resolution adopted at the rheet- 
ing in March last, to the effect that the 
Society would hold its first exhibition and 
fair during the ensuing fall. It will be 
perceived by reference to the proceedings 
of the meeting just referred to, that the 
resolution for holding an exhibition was 
adopted, in connection with another reso- 
lution, instructing the Committee “to treat 
with the Council of the City of Richmond 
for the procurement of suitable grounds 
for the exhibition, and for such other aid 
as the city would furnish.” 

At as early a period, therefore, as prac- 
ticable, your Committee sought, and rea- 
dily obtained, a conference with some of 
the members of the City Council, and in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
Society, invited the Council to give their 
aid by providing the necessary grounds 
and fixtures for the exhibition. This pro- 
position was promptly met and liberally 
responded to by a vote of the City Coun- 
cil, ordering the handsome lot, now in 
charge of your Committee, to be set aside 
for their use, and appropriating $6000, to 
be expended in erecting the necessary 
structures, in conformity to a well digested 


plan, design and estimate furnished by the 
Committee. 

Subsequently, upon the suggestion of 
your Chief Marshal, Cel. Tornpkins, that 
much expense would be unavoidably in- 
curred in the administration of the impor- 
taut departments of police, order and ar- 
rangements during the exhibition and fair, 
the Council promptly put at his disposal 
$1000. And it is further due to the libe- 
rality of the Council, to state that their 
first appropriation of $600U, falling consi- 
derably short of accomplishing the requi- 
site fixtures on the grounds, they did not 
falter in the work, but went on to execute 
the designs of your Committee until the 
aggregate of their expenditures cannot 
have fallen far short, if any, of the sum of 
$10,000. 


It is deemed unnecessary to trouble the 
Society with a detailed account of the la- 
bors involved in preparing for this first ex- 
hibition, in designing and executing the 
improvements on the ground, in prescrib- 
ing rules and regulations, in preparing a 
premium list and selecting and appointing 
judges of award, in appointing a corps of 
marshals and organizing a system of po- 
lice, so as to secure the best possible ar- 
rangements and order on the grounds. 
The results of these labors are now before 
the Society, and whatever of defect may 
appear in them, it is hoped will be viewed 
with indulgence and attributed to the no- 
velty and real difficulties of the task, rather 
than to any delinquencies on the part of 
your Committee. 

We cannot, however, dismiss this sub- 
ject without directing your particular at- 
tention to the very liberal public spirit and 
the enlightened policy evinced by the City 
Council, in the very handsome provision 
made for the Society’s exhibition. 

And further, without acknowledging our 
obligations to Thos. T. Giles, Esq., whose 
zeal and cultivated taste were most use- 
fully exercised in directing the execution 
of the improvements on the grounds; and 
also to Mr. Gill, the skilful and obliging 
City Engineer, who furnished, under the 
direction of the Committee, the plans and 
specifications, and superintended the work 
during its progress to completion. 

From the first it was clearly perceived 
that the costly and laborious preparations 
for the Society’s exhibition would be made 
to little purpose, should not the rail road 
and other transportation companies lead- 
ing into Richmond, offer all requisite faci- 
lities in the way of transporting persons, 
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stock and articles to and from the city. 
Application was, therefore, made to each 
of those companies, and reasons urged 
upon them for the adoption and exercise 
of a liberal policy in their charges for 
transportation to and from the exhibition. 
We have the satisfaction of reporting, that 
these applications were met in the most 
liberal spirit, and that all of the companies 
without an exception, promptly announced 
by public notice, the remission ofall charges 
on animals and articles, going to and re- 
turning from the exhibition; and most of 
them even remitted all charge on the mem- 
bers themselves. 


As all previous applications to the Le- 
gislature for pecuniary aid to the Society, 
had uniformly failed to elicit from that ho- 
norable body, the slightest favorable con- 
sideration, your Committee did not deem 
it expedient to make any further formal 
application. Nevertheless, at the instance 
of a few zealous friends of the Society, a 
bill was originated in the House of Dele- 
gates, the object of which was to appro- 
priate a small amount for the use of the 
Society. But, as usual, this movement 
* proved abortive. In this connection, it has 
been thought to be the wiser course to 
urge on the work of augmenting the num- 
bers and influence of the Society, and thus 
to gather strength for an appeal hereafter 
to be made to the Legislature, not by a 
few, but by the people of the State them- 
selves, speaking through a Society strong 
in numbers and influence. 

It will be for the Society to decide, whe- 
ther, after the present annual meeting, it 
may not be in circumstances to make an- 
other appeal to the Legislature with more 
hope of success. 

The Constitution of the Society, requires 
the Executive Committee to invite gentle- 
men to furnish communications on such 
subjects of practical and scientific agricul- 
ture, as they may deem important; to take 
charge of and distribute or preserve all 
seeds, plants, books, models, &c. which 
may be transmitted to the Society; and 
to take charge of all communications de- 
signed or calculated for publication, and 
as far as they may deem expedient, collect, 
arrange, and publish such matter as they 
shall deem best calculated to promote the 
objects of the Society. 

Your Committee are profoundly sensible 
of the vast importance of the subjects em- 
braced in this clause of the Constitution. 
In fact, the whole machinery of the So- 
ciety, is but a means of effecting the ob- 


jects defined in that clause of the Consti- 
tution. 


And an agricultural society that did not 
contemplate as its highest object, the col- 
lection and diffusion of useful knowledge, 
although it might hold the most splendid 
exhibitions, and overflow with numbers 
and with means, would, nevertheless, be 
nothing more-than an expensive, vain and 
empty parade, useless, in fact, in effecting 
any improvement in the theory and prac- 
tice of agriculture. 

To collect and diffuse useful knowledge, 
then, is the great object of the Society. 

- And if but little has been effected during 

the last year in this department of the So- 

ciety’s operations, it can be readily shown 

to have resulted from a defect in the: or- 

ganization of the Executive Department 

of the Society, which hitherto it was not 

in the power of the Committee to correct, 

and not from any delinquency on the part: 
of the Committee itself. 

It affords us great satisfaction, however, 
in this connection, to be able to announce 
to the Society, that many and valuable 
contributions have been madeto the printed 
volume of your Transactions during the 
year 1852, by Edmund Ruffin, Esq. In 
fact, it is not too much to say, that all the 
communications for 1852, received and pub- 
lished by the Committee of that year, were 
from *Mr. Ruffin, with the exception of a 
most valuable article by Samuel Mordecai, 
Esq., on the history of the growth of the 
tobacco trade in the United States, and a 
paper on agricultural machinery by Edwin 
G. Booth, Esq., of Nottoway. For the year 
1853, Mr. Ruffin has further contributed 
some valuable papers. There is also an 
article by Professor Gilham of the Virginia 
Military Institute, upon the analyses of 
marls and green sands, of a very interest- 
ing character. Besides these, there will 
be presented to this meeting many valua- 
ble papers and reports. The defect of or- 
ganization referred to, is the want of a 
Secretary of the Society—a salaried offi- 
cer, required to give his whole time and 
mind to the duties of his office. The thanks 
of the Society and of the Committee are 
due to Mr. Frank: G. Ruffin, the Corre-_ 
sponding Secretary, for important aid ren- 
dered by him in the discharge of the duties 
of that office—but it was obviously quite 
impossible for him to have superadded to — 
the labors of editing the Southern Planter, — 
and the call of private business, the arduous | 
duties of a regular Secretary of your So- — 
ciety, and that, too, without compensation. — 
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‘And, without the aid of a regular Secre- 
tary, there was no means of establishing 
such a communication and correspondence 
with the agricultural community, as could 
effectually carry into operation the provi- 
sions of the Constitution above referred 
to. It may be said, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no agricultural society, either 
in this country or in Europe, ever survived 
the first chrysalis years of a few cattle 
shows, and entered upon the higher and 
broader career of collecting and diffusing 
useful knowledge, without the aid of a Se- 
cretary’s office, zealously and ably admi- 
nistered. A Secretary, to a great State 
Agricultural Society, is as indispensable 
a functionary as is an Adjutant General 
to an army, who is the centre and medium 
of intelligence, correspondence, and com- 
munication for the whole. 


Soon, your Society will number its thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of members, 
scattered over the wide expanse of our 
great State, and will be far more unwieldy 
than an army of soldiers of equal number, 
marshaled into close and orderly array. 

A Secretary’s office, established at Rich- 
mond as the head quarters of the Society, 
would, of itself, constitute a material bond 
of union between the widely scattered 
members of the Society—it would become, 
also, a medium of communication between 
the various individual er associated mem- 
bers of the great agricultural community. 
It would be the farmer’s intelligence of- 
fice—the depository, too, of seeds, plants, 
shrubs, trees, &c.—of new and valuable 
varieties, for distribution—of modelsof use- 
ful machines—of specimens of soils, marls, 
manures, minerals—the place for collecting 
contributions to useful knowledge in agri- 
culture; and from which to diffuse the 
same, through printed publications or 
_ otherwise, under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Executive Committee. In view, 
then, of the indispensable importance of a 
Secretary to the Executive Department of 
the Society, your Committee respectfully 
recommend, that provision be made for the 
selection, appointment and salary of such 
an officer, in such manner, as in the wis- 
dom of the Society, may appear best cal- 
culated to advance its great objects in col- 
lecting and diffusing useful knowledge ap- 
pertaining 1o agriculture. Your Commit- 
tee would further call attention to a consi- 
deration of the expediency of establish- 
ing at Richmond, a suite of Agricultural 
Rooms, and as soon as either the unaided 
funds of the Society, any appropriation by 
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the Legislature, or the enlightened policy 
of the Council of the City of Richmond, 
may render it practicable. 

One of these rooms might be occupied 
by the Secretary as an office and a deposi- 
tory for the archives of the Society; and 
another should be a large hall for meetings 
of the Society, for lectures upon subjects 
connected with agriculture—a depository 
for seeds, models, &c.—and a third might 
be a library and reading-room. 

The Constitution authorizes the appoint- 
ment by the Society, itself; of an “Agri- 
cultural Commissioner and Chemist.”— 
Your Committee deem it highly important, 
that there should be appointed a Chemist 
to the Society, and they would respectfully 
urge action upon this subject at its present 
meeting. 

We cannot close this report without 
returning our thanks to Chas. B. Williams, 
Esq., the Recording Secretary of the So- 
ciety, not only for the prompt discharge of 
the special duties of that office, but for the 
important aid at all times rendered to the 
Committee in the discharge of their labors, 
and for many other useful services, all 
gratuitously rendered to the Society, from 
its organization to the present time—ser- 
vices, which we know have been rendered 
at great personal sacrifice, and in addition 
to the duties of a laborious bank office. 

Mr. Edmunds of Halifax, after compliment- 
ing the Executive Committee upon the man- 
ner in which they had discharged the arduous 
and responsible duties devolved upon them, 
moved the following resolutions, which were 
adopted, viz: 

1. Resolved, ‘That Messrs. William Old of 
Powhatan, B. Johnson Barbour of Orange, 
Richard A. Cunningham of Culpeper, Edmund 
Ruffin, Jr. of Prince George, and J. Ravens- 
croft Jones of Brunswick, be, and they are 
hereby appointed a committee to consider and 
report upon so much of the Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as relates to the appoint- 
ment and compensation of a Secretary who 
shall be charged with conducting the corre- 
spondence and general business of the Society. 

On motion, P. St. George Cocke, Esq. the 
President, was added to the committee. 

2. Resolved, That so much of said report as 
relates to the appointment of an Agricultural 
Chemist be referred to a committee to consist 
of Edmund Ruffin, Sr., Esq. of Hanover, J. 
R. Edmunds, Esq. of Halifax, Dr. John B. 
Harvie of Powhatan, Col. F. H. Smith of the 
Virginia Military Institute, and Dr. William 
Welford of Culpeper. 

On motion of Mr. John Marshall of Or- 
ange, the following resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That four thousand copies of the 
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Report of the Executive Committee be pub- 
lished for the use of the members of the 
Society. 

There being no other business before the 
Society, Col. T. M. Bondurant of Buckingham, 
requested information from such persons pre- 
sent as might be able to speak from experience 
of the effects of guano applied as a top dress- 
ing for wheat. ‘This led to an interesting dis- 
cussion, in which Willoughby Newton, Esq. 
of Westmoreland, Francis Nelson, Esq.of New 
Kent, Col. Bondurant of Buckingham, Com- 
modore T. Ap C. Jones of Fairfax, Dr. A. 
Crump of Powhatan, Mr. Harris of Powhatan, 
Dr. P. C. Venable of Mecklenburg, Dr. E. P. 
White of Caroline, B. H. Magruder, Esq. of 
Albemarle, Col. Patteson of Fauquier, and 
others took part. 

On motion of Mr. Newton, seconded by Mr. 
Harvie, the further discussion of the subject 
was postponed until to-morrow night. 

Adjourned to meetin this Hall to-morrow 
evening at half past 7 o’clock. 

Tuespay Evenine, Nov. 1, 1853. 

The Society met agreeably to adjournment. 

The President announced that Dr. James S. 
Whitten of Hancock county, Georgia, was in 
attendance upon this meeting asa Delegate 
from the Southern Central Agricultural So- 
ciety, whose letter accrediting him as such, 
expresses the “hope that this manifestation 
on (their) part of a wish to codperate in effect- 
ing the common objects of our Societies will 
be cordially reciprocated.” 

Mr. Ruffin, from the Committee on the ap- 
pointment’of a State Agricultural Chemist, 
reported that the committee were unanimously 
of the opinion that such an officer ought to be 
appointed, but that owing to the absence of 
some important documents, they could not at 
present make a more full report upon the 
subject. 

On motion of L. E. Harvie, Esq. of Amelia, 
the above report was laid upon the table, who, 
after an eloquent and earnest appeal to the 
Society, submitted the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That in view of the indispensa- 
ble necessity for raising a permanent fund for 
the uses of this Society, a voluntary subscrip- 
tion be made by the individual members of 
the Society, and those interested in the subject 
of agriculture, payable in not less than six 
months, and that such subscription be binding 
when it amounts in the aggregate to twenty 
thousand dollars. 

2. Resolved, That the individual members 
here present be urged to become life members. 

3. Resolved, That committees be appointed 
for the several counties to raise subscriptions 
for the use of the Society. 

These resolutions were ably supported by 
Mr. Newton of Westmoreland, and carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Ruffin of Hanover, rose to suggest three 
modes of effecting the object of the resolutions: 
Ist. The distribution of cards for subscription 
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among the members present; 2d. That persons 
desirous of becoming life members should re- 
port their names to the Secretary; and 3d. That 
public spirited gentlemen should pledge their 
counties for such sums as they might think 
proper to become responsible for to the Society. 

Cards were then distributed, and many gen- 
tlemen rose and gave in their names and some 
of them those of their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters, as life members, and others gyaranteed 
their counties for specific amounts. ‘This oc- 
cupied the remainder of the evening’s session, 
and the subscriptions thus made amounted in 
the aggregate to about forty thousand dollars. 

Adjourned to meet in this Hall to-morrow 
evening, at half past 7 o’clock. 

WeEDNESDay Evenine, Nov. 2, 1853. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

Mr. Boulware of King & Queen, from the 
Committee appointed to confer with the Pre- 
sident in regard to the monopoly in the trade 
in Guano, submitted the following report: 

The undersigned committee appointed 
to visit the President of the United States, 
and solicit his aid in relieving the country 
of the present monopoly in guano, beg 
leave to make the following report: 

It was first deemed important by the 
committee to examine the records of the 
State Department at Washington, and as- 
certain what had been the action of our 
government on the subject; and also col- 
lect all the information which might be 
obtained there, as to the manner in which 
this trade is carried on. The Secretary 
of State courteously permitted the investi- 
gations to be made, which were desired. 
The committee then proceeded to Balti- 
more, where the agency for the sale of 
guano in this country is established, and 
sought from merchants and other sources 
within their reach, whatever other facts 
might serve to throw light on the course 
and character of this trade. 

The sale of guano is in the hands of a 
Peruvian company, or, more properly, mer- 
cantile house, which is established in Eng- 
land, and has an agent who conducts the 
business in the U. States. This company 
hastheexclusive privilege of trading in gua- 
nointhiscountry. They enjoy a monopoly 
entirely inconsistent with all our usages, 
opposed to our interests, and justly subject 
to all the prejudice entertained by our peo- 
ple on the subject of monopolies. The 
singular and anomalous spectacle is pre- 
sented, of a foreign government establish- 
ing on our territory a monopoly, which 
embraces an amount of trade equal, pro- 
bably, to eight or ten millions of dollars 
per annum; and which must increase with 
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great rapidity from year to year, if the 
demand for the article should be supplied. 
- These eight or ten millions of dollars of 
value in guano, do not represent less than 
from twenty to twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars in grain, cotton and tobacco. For it 
is believed to be a fair estimate, that on an 
average, one dollar expended in guano, 
gives in the three great staple crops above 
referred to, from two dollars and a half to 
three dollars in the succeeding crop. That 
is from 150 to 200 per cent. upon the amount 
invested. We have, then, this extraordi- 
nary result. The Peruvian government 
through an exclusive agency, established 
among us, is controlling the productiveness 
of our country to the amount of twenty or 


twenty-five millions of dollars per annum.. 


And it is not only probable, but nearly 
certain, if some substitute should not be 
found for guano, that this sum will very 
soon be enlarged to fifty millions. It must 
also be recollected, that this production is 
for the most part in bread stuffs, which, of 
all products, are the most important to 
every people. 

The commercial marine also feels the 
influence of the monopoly in the transpor- 
tation of this article. It is stated on good 
authority, that $4,000,000 will be paid out 
in freights during the present year. It is 
probable, that this amount is to some ex- 
tent exaggerated; but it is certainly very 
large. The vast amount of tonnage en- 
gaged in this trade, is employed directly 
by the Peruvian government, or by this 
company, or by another of a similar kind— 
it is immaterial, so far as our interests are 
concerned, in which of these modes; as in 
either, a powerful and concentrated influ- 
ence of a foreign government is brought 
to bear on this department of our industry. 
Whether it has been exerted thus far ca- 
priciously or unjustly, this committee can- 
not say. 


Other governments establish monopolies 
within their own territories; but this is the 
first example so far as it is known to this 
committee, of a monopoly chartered and 
located within the boundaries of another 
power. Is it not in violation of those cour- 
tesies, and those friendly relations which 
usually contro] the conduct of one nation 
towards another? Is it not inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of our government? 
Can it be proper thus to permit an impe- 
rium in imperio to be placed .among us, 
wielding so vast an influence over the re- 

source, the industry and the productive- 
ness of our country? The hostility, the 


caprice, or the indifference of a mere trad- 
ing company, may affect the interests of 
our citizens to the amount of many mil- 
lions of dollars, and may bring embarrass- 
ment and distress on thousands, and even 
millions of our population. At this very 
time, a large portion of the’ agricultural 
interest of the Middle States, to say no- 
thing of other sections, is suffering from 
the neglect of this company to have a sup- 


ply of guano in the country in time for the 
wheat crop. 


This is a Peruvian company, irresponsi- 
ble to us, regardless of our interests, list- 
less and almost indifferent, it would seem 
to theirown. They belong to a race des- 
titute of the industry and enterprise that 
are common amiong the people of this 
country. The mode in which this trade 
is carried on, is a fit example of their en- 
ergy and their capacity to conduct large 
industrial operations. 

With guano sufficient for the world, with 
a supply already formed of one hundred 
and fifteen millions of tons, according to 
their estimates, they, last year, excavated 
and furnished to the markets of the wide 
earth, 200,000 tons. If 500,000 tons were 
removed every year, it would require up- 
wards of two centnries and a third to ex- 
tract the supply. The bounties of Heaven 
bestowed on these people, through the birds 
of the air, in the little isles of the sea, bor- 
dering their coast, are more valuable than 
the gold mines of California, if they would 
use them. Yet, with an obstinacy like 
that of the dog in the manger, they will 
not use them themselves, nor will they 
permit others to use them. Yet they have 
nothing to do to avail themselves of these 
treasures, but to shovel the guano from 
their islands elevated above the level of 
the sea into the vessels which come along 
Side to receive it. They employ ships and 
permit them to lie idle for weeks withcut 
commencing to load them. The same 
ships arrive at Baltimore, and with thou- 
sands of farmers and their commission 
merchants crowding the office of the Pe- 
ruvian agent and eagerly demanding gua- 
no, these ships lie at the wharves for weeks 
unloaded. With the demand not half sup- 
plied, they refuse to permit the captains of 
our vessels to load themselves, but force 
them to wait their turn. Thus is this trade 
embarrassed and obstructed at the begin- 
ning and the end, by the incompetent and 
indolent managers who control it. 

The Peruvian government itself is not 
benefited by this monopoly, which is esta- 
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blished among us, so much to our inconve- 
nience, annoyance and injury. This use- 
less, not to say mischievous machinery, of 
an exclusive company here, might be dis- 
pensed with, with as much profit to that 
government as to ourselves. They might 
well spare themselves the trouble of em- 
ploying ships to send us guano, and hav- 
ing an agency here to dispose of it for 
them. The simplest, the easiest, and the 
most profitable mode of conducting the 
trade, would obviously be to throw it open 
to the world. Let those who wish it go to 
the Chincha Islands and buy the guano. 
Let merchants and farmers send their own 
ships, and bring it here, and let free com- 
petition bring down the price to a proper 
standard. Why should the sale of this 
commodity be placed ona different basis 
from that of every other? What would 
be the feelings of the people of the United 
States, if the Chinese should establish 
here a monopoly for the sale of tea, and 
should refuse to permit it to be brought or 
sold here in any other way than through 
the exclusive agency of their own com- 
pany? 

From all the information which this 
committee has been able to obtain, it is 
believed the Peruvian government receives 
about $12 per ton for their guano; and 
that at present an average of $18 per ton 
is paid for freight, making an aggregate 
of $20 per ton for this article, delivered in 
our ports. Allowing $5 for commissions 
and profits and other small expenses, it 
would cost here $35. Yet we pay $46, 
and all of this sum, except the $35, is lost 
by the cumbrous and pernicious machinery 
of monopolies. It cannot be doubted that 
the Peruvian government would gain more 
and our farmers pay less by a change of 
system. 

When Mr. Clayton was at the head of 
the State Department, he addressed a com- 
munication to the Peruvian Minister at 
Washington, urging the adoption of free 
trade in guano. He received an answer 
from the Minister, that the contracts made 
by his government with commercial com- 
panies, giving them exclusive privileges, 
were then in force, and that it would be 
impossible to make any change of system, 
until those contracts had expired; but he 
expressed a hope that, then, a more favor- 
able system might be introduced. Those 
contracts did expire, and new engagements 
of a similar kind, it is believed. were en- 
tered into, with one or more companies, 
without further effort on the part of this 


government. But since the present Ad- 
ministration was inaugurated, the Secre- 
tary of State addressed a despatch to our 
Minister in Peru, directing him to bring 
this subject before the: Peruvian govern- 
ment, and to insist on the adoption of free 
trade. 

The committee is happy to say that the 
President expressed the most favorable 
disposition in the interview, which he was 
pleased to give them; and declared he 
would use all the means within the sphere 
of his power to rid us of the present odious 
system. He seemed fully impressed with 
the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and the great importance of the subject. 
But he expressed a fear that the same ob- 
stacle would present itself now, that was 
urged when his predecessor attempted a 
negotiation. Itis not believed by this com- 
mittee that this obstacle is insuperable. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, . 

WILLIAM BouLWARE, 
Puitie St. Geo. Cocke, 
Lewis EK. Harvie, 

B. J. Bargoour, 

Frank: G. Rurrin. 

The above report was received and laid 
on the table; and then, on motion, was re- 
ferred back to the same committee, with 
iustructions to report resolutions in accord- 
ance with the report. 

At the same sitting, the commiltee re- 
ported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the present mode of con- 
ducting the guano trade in this country by 
the government of Peru, is subject to such 
objections as to constitute a grievance to 
which the people of the United States 
ought not to submit. 

Resolved, That the President of the U. 
States be requested to have the negotia- 
tion with Peru conducted with energy and 
urgency, and that he be earnestly solicited 
to adopt all the means which are in the 
range of his powers to rid this country of 
this odious monopoly. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions, 
together with the report, be communicated 
to the President of the United States. 

The Society then resumed the conversa- 
tional discussion on the subject of guano asa 
top dressing for wheat, &c. 

Mr. T. Jones of Richmond county, who was 
then called for, made some very interesting 
statements of his experiments with this agent. 

To the inquiry whether guano could be suc- 
cessfully used as a top dressing after the wheat 
is seeded, Mr. Fleming of Goochland, replied 
that he did not think it could be advantageously 
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used in that way, except uponasnow. Mr. 
Sutton related two experiments of friends in 
Hanover and Chesterfield, from which it ap- 
peared that guano had been applied by them 
respectively as a top dressing, with very satis- 
factory results, without snow. 

Mr. Bassett of Hanover, stated that he had 
used guano as late as April as a top dressing 
for wheat, with favorable results. He also 
related numerous experiments with guano un- 
der varied circumstances, all of which resulted 
in a great increase in crops. 

Adjourned to meet in this Hall to-morrow 
evening at half past 7 o’clock. 


Tuurspay Eventne, Nov. 3, 1853. 


The Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

The President introduced Dr. S. Maupin, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Virginia, who had been invited by the Execu- 
tive Committee to deliver an address on the 
Relations of Chemistry to Agriculture. He 
proceeded to delivera very able address, which 
was received with great applause. 

Mr. Edmund Ruflin, Sr. introduced to the 
Society Dr. Wm. C. Daniel, another Delegate 
from the Southern Central Agricultural No- 
ciety of Georgia. 

On motion of Thos. L. Preston, Esq. it was 

Resolved, That the Constitution be so amend- 
ed in section 3d as to admit of the addition of 
five members to the Executive Committee. 

The Society then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, when the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated and unani- 
mously elected: 

Philip St. George Cocke, Esq., President... 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 
. Edmund Ruffin, Sr. of Hanover. 
. Lewis E. Harvie of Amelia. 
Willoughby Newton of Westmoreland. 
Thomas L. Preston of Washington. 
. John R. Edmunds of Halifax. . 
6. Samuel F. Christian of Augusta. 
W. G. Crenshaw of Richmond, Treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

William Boulware of King & Queen. 

Edwin G. Booth of Nottoway. 

William G. Overton of Hanover. 

William H. Richardson of Henrico. 

Charles B. Williams of Henrico. 

Frank: G. Ruffin of Albemarle. 

Bernard Peyton of Albemarle. 

Richard Irby of Nottoway. 

J. Ravenscroft Jones of Brunswick. 

B. Johnson Barbour of Orange. 

On motion of Mr. Wallace of Petersburg, 
the Constitution was farther amended, so as to 
admit of the election of an additional Vice 
President. 

Mr. Wallace then nominated George W. 
Summers, Esq., of Kanawha, who was unani- 
mously elected the 7th Vice President. 

Mr. J. Ravenscroft Jones, from the Commit- 
tee to whom was referred the subject of the 
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election of a permanent Secretary, made a 
repert, which was approved and adopted, as 
follows: 

The committee, to whom was referred so 
much of the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the State Agricultural Society of Virgi- 
nia as relates to the propriety and necessity of 
establishing a permanent Secretaryship to said 
Society, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and beg leave to state, that after due re- 
flection, they entirely concur in opinion with 
the said committee, as to the importance and 
necessity of immediately establishing such an 
office; that the various duties which will de- 
volve upon that office in conducting the exten- 
sive correspondence which may be necessary 
to elicit agricultural information, to prepare 
statistics, and diffuse knowledge throughout 
the State, will require that a well qualified per- 
son should be selected to fill the office, with a 
salary that will enable him to give his whole 
time and attention to the subject. We, there- 
fore, recommend that tlre said Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to appoint some suitable 
person to perform these duties, and affix such 
compensation, as will, in their opinion, com- 
mand the talents necessary for the proper dis- 
charge of these duties, and to procure suitable 
rooms for his accommodation. 

Mr. Harvie, of Amelia, read a letter from 
William Townes, Esq., of Mecklenburg, mak- 
ing a donation to the Society, of five hundred 
dollars, payable in annual instalments of one 
hundred dollars per annum. 

Mr. E. Ruffin, after a few prefatory remarks, 
offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, On the motion, and the unanimous 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
that the thanks of the Virginia State Agricul- 
tural Society are due, and hereby are tendered 
to Charles B. Williams, Recording Secretary 
of this Society, for his long continued, labori- 
ous, untiring, and also, most effective ser- 
vices, freely and gratuitously rendered in his 
official capacity and otherwise. 

Resolved, As a testimonial of the sense of 
gratitude of this Society for these fruits of 
public spirit: which no pecuniary reward can 
repay, that the Executive Committee be hereby 
directed to bestow on Charles B. Williams, 
out of the funds of the Society, the value of 
three hundred dollars, of which, a portion, or 
all, shall be in silver plate, with inscriptions 
suitable to the object. 

On motion of H. M. Nelson, Esq., of Clarke, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to Gen’! Wm. H. Richardson for the 
zealous and effective manner in which he has 
discharged his duties as General Agent. 

On motion of Edmund Roffin, Jr., Esq. 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the So- 
ciety be tendered to the Executive Committee 
collectively and individually, for the zeal, fides 
lity and ability with which each and all of 
them have, for the past year, discharged the 
duties devolving upon them, 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
tendered to the rail road companies for their 
liberal aid in the transportation of members, 
and subjects, for exhibition free of charge. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
presented to the Common Council, of the City 
of Richmond, and to the citizens generally, for 
the enlightened public spirit and praiseworthy 
liberality of the one in providing such commo- 
dious grounds and ample accommodations for 
the Society’s first exhibition, and for the gene- 
rous and refined hospitality of the other so 


freely dispensed in the entertainment of the 


members of the Society. 
His Honor, the Mayor of the City, re- 
sponded to this resolution in eloquent terms, 


and assured the Society that the City and citi-. 


zens of Richmond would rejoice in every op- 
portunity afforded them of facilitating the ope- 
rations of the Society, and of welcoming its 
members toa participation of their hospitality. 

Adjourned, to meet to-morrow evening at 
half-past 7o’clock. * 


Fripay Evenine, Nov. 4th, 1853. 

The Society met pursuant to adjournment. 

The President, after calling the Society to 
order, rose and delivered the following ad- 
dress: 
Gentlemen of the Society,—I rise to re- 
turn you my thanks for the honor you 
have conferred upon me, in calling me 
again to preside over the Virginia State 
Agricultural Society. 

I should be insensible indeed, were I not 
profoundly moved by this mark of your 
partiality, by this high honor, proceeding 
as it does, from this august assembly. 
Gentlemen of the Society, I have but a 
word more to say. 

A year ago | was called from the retire- 
ment of private life—in which | had fondly 
hoped to pass the remainder of my days— 
to lead the “forlorn hope” in another effort 
to organize a great State Agricultural So- 
ciety. My comrades were few, but good 
and true men, and at the bidding of patri- 
otism, of State pride, of duty and of honor, 
we went forward, we encountered obsta- 
cles, we overcame difficulties, we stormed 
the breach, we carried the work, we plant- 
ed our flag, and already the victory has 
been proclaimed from yonder field,—aye: 
and has re-echoed even in this Hall! 

Again you bid me lead my tried and 
worthy comrades, and essay a higher and 
a mightier work—that of elevating and 
advancing the great interests of Agricul- 
ture in our State. : 

Well might one far abler than I falter, in 
view of the mighty task imposed. But, 
fellow-farmers, encouraged by your con- 


fidence, and trusting to your support, 1 
yield, however rashly, to the call; and in- 
voking the aid of that Almighty Power 


who ever shapes our ends, I can only say, - 
in the words, and I trust somewhat too in * 


the spirit, of a gallant soldier of historic 
fame, when ordered forth in the discharge 
of duty, even to the cannon’s mouth, I can 
only say, “I will try.” : 


Comrades of the Executive Committee, ~ 


[turning to them] I shall know how to 
count upon you. 

Gentlemen of the Society, | turning to 
them | now embodying the mind and moral 
force of the State, you will press on, you 
will support our advance towards the ulti- 
mate achievement of the great and glo- 
rious result. 

Mr. N. Francis Cabell, of Nelson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Branch IX, in the 
Schedule of Premiums, which proposes to 
award honarary testimonials for the introduc- 
tion of any new principle, process or experi- 
ment, important to the agricultural interest of 
Virginia, made a report, which, on motion of 
Mr. Lee, of Orange, was received with the 
thanks of the Society. 

The Hon. William C. Rives being called 
upon to address the Society, responded in a 
short, ‘but feeling and eloquent speech, and 
concluded his remarks by constituting himself, 
his wife, his daughters, sons and sons’ wives 
and children life members of the Society, and 
announced, on behalf of Messrs. Warwick & 
Barksdale, their munificent donation of two 
thousand dollars. 

Messrs. B. Johnson Barbour, of Orange, J. 
H. Lacy, of Spottsylvania, and several other 
gentlemen, being called for by the meeting, 
delivered stirring and eloquent addresses. 

On motion of Mr, Gilmer, of Albemarle, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That a banner shall be awarded to 
the county from which the Society shall have 
received up to the time of holding the next 
annual Fair, the largest amount of money in 
proportion to its population. 

And then the Society adjourned sine die. 

Cu. B. Wituiams, Rec. Sec’y. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


At the Show Grounds during the progress of the 
Exhibition. 


On Tuesday morning, the Ist of November, 
the various Committees of Award completed 
their organization, and proceeded to examine 
and compare the subjects for premiums sub- 
mitted to them in the departments assigned 
them respectively. 

On Wednesday, the 2d of November, the 
Society assembled in the large central tent at 
11 o’clock for the purpose of hearing the An- 
nual Address. After prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
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